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9 You taste it at once... this extra, this special measure 

You ll agree | of flavor that’s light, mellow . . . like a sunny morning. 
—s We think you'll agree it’s not matched in any other 

it S Mellow as 2 whiskey! Try Schenley Reserve . . . most widely 

al 


enjoyed whiskey in America today! 


99 , 
Sunny Morning ~ @8 > Blended whiskey 86 proof. 65% grain neutral spirits. 


Schenley Distillers Corp., N. Y. C. 








He's making it swallow 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich development in rubber 


a years, belts were a terrible 
headache in paper mills —as well 
as a lot of other places. Metal fasteners, 
~ laces and other devices were used to 
~ Join the two ends of the belt and make 
it endless, But the belts tore loose at 
the joints, slipped on the drive, failed 
to transmit power. Then the machinery 
had to be stopped while a new joint 
was made— sometimes as often as 
every 10 days. 
Then B.F.Goodrich engineers devel- 
a way to make each end of the 


belt a part of the other end. It’s called 
the Plylock Belt Joint because the plies 
of rubber and fabric are actually locked 
together by overlapping, then vulcan- 
ized to make the joint permanent. The 
result is a joint that is 3 times stronger 
than metal fasteners; that will outlast 
them by as much as 10 times. Shut- 
down time for the machinery is sharpl 
cut, production materially ‘nathadial 
This is a typical result of the research 
and development that is always under 
way at B.F.Goodrich—on new prod- 


ucts and old, for every industry. From 
tiny grommets to huge oil hose, from 
vibration dampeners to coal conveyor 
belts, no sdaihict is ever considered 
“standard” at B.F.Goodrich. Your 
supplier will be glad to work with you 
on any problem involving the use of 
rubber products by B.F.Goodrich. The 
B.F.Goodrich Company, Industrial 
Products Division, Akron, Ohio. 


B.F. Goodrich 


RUBBER gt“ SYNTHETIC roolliila 








Do youneed tremendous 
power or little power... 

f exquisitely applied? 

r THEN CALL IN 


OILGEAR 


Did you know that standard railroad rails 
can be welded together in homogeneous 
units thousands of feet long? That they 
can be welded on the right-of-way, the 
increasing length stretching out behind on 
flat cars and easily negotiating 15 degree 
reverse curves in the track? That it’s all 
ik done automatically, eliminating the human 
uh element? And that Oilgear Fluid Power 
furnishes not only the tremendous power 
it to grip the massive load but the tremen- 
4 dous precision that matches perfectly 
the faces-to-be-welded with increasing 
pressure which climaxes in the final 
weld? 














— 






In Sperry Rail Welders, Oilgear grips 
rail eads, positions, aligns, and holds 
them with increasing pressure while estab- 
lishing welding contact, lets go, then pre- 


pares for next weld. 


You may need power that can be 
applied with precise control . . . power that 
can be increased or decreased smoothly 
and instantly . . . infinitely variable speed 
. - . automatic work cycles . . . extremely 
accurate control of position or speed of a 
reciprocating member . . . constant horse- 
power output through all or a part of a 
speed range . . . or any of scores of other 
functions. Whatever your straightline or 
rotary power transmission problem you 
will find a better solution in Oilgear Fluid 
Power. Write now without obligation. 
THE OILGEAR COMPANY, 1301 W. 
Bruce St., Milwaukee 4, Wisconsin. 
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LETTERS 


An Old-Timer on Boxing 

In 1882, I wearily toted an immense pho- 
tographic camera along a sun-ridden beach 
to witness the famous fight between Paddy 
Ryan and John L. Sullivan. That was mny 
first view of a bout—between handling gf 
plateholders and a_ balky tripod—and it 
started me in the field of sports. But I never 
moved out of the roped ring, and find it im. 
possible to arouse interest in any other sport 
Perhaps I am the only living American mak 











Sullivan-Ryan bare-knuckle fight (1889) 


rout, or even.a tennis match. 

I am 77 years old and have read News 
WEEK faithfully from its beginning—and, o 
course, Lardner’s column in the Sports sec 
tion. Candidly, he can put more good huma 


who never saw a baseball game, a football / 













and real information in a sports story tha Ast 
anyone I ever read. sens 
GEORGE PARKE 
Tampa, Fla. bial : 
oo mac. 
What's Cricket in Cricket? the : 
In Newsweek for Jan. 14 in the artick I 
“Cricket Wizard” it is stated that: “Imperid o 
relations had been strained when the English Nati 
sent a team to Australia with a bowler spe \ 
cially trained to make Bradman back up y ent 
bowling at his head.” ban! 
From the games I have seen and from 
reading I understand that when a ball i year 
bowled it must strike the ground befor mop 


reaching the wicket. If so, throwing a “beat 
ball” in this game would seem rather. dif T 
cult. And I do not believe any English club 
would be guilty of such unsportsmanlike 
tactics. 
E. A. Fine 
Washington, D.C. ; 


The ball does not have to hit the grow 
(the pitch). Theoretically, a bowler could lot 
the ball like a grenade. But normally 
ball is bowled to hit. the pitch because § 
ricocheting ball is faster and trickier. 4 
through-the-air bean ball is child’s play 
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Ihe Uae World vs four Wlarhegp 


As the world has grown smaller, in a figurative 
sense, the horizons of American business have 
expanded—the “Made in U.S.A.” label is on the 
machines and materials which will rehabilitate 
the world. 

In this global business activity, the Chase 
National Bank offers banking service of equiva- 
lent scope. A vast network of correspondent 
banks has been built up over the long period of 
years during which the Chase Foreign Depart- 
ment has served American business abroad. 

Through these financial institutions and its 


own overseas branches, the Chase can help you 
create new and expand existing relationships in 
any part of the world. 

Further, the Chase Foreign Department can 
supply up-to-date information on foreign trade 
regulations—and when your transactions have 
been completed, it can collect the proceeds and 
deliver them to you promptly. 

Why not investigate the ways in which the 
Chase Foreign Department can serve you? There 
is no obligation entailed in a conference with 
our officers. 


You are invited to send for our Folder ‘Import and Exchange Regulations of the principal countries of the World.” 


THE CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


HEAD OFFICE: Pine Street corner of Nassau 
Member Federal Deposst Insurance Corporation 


LONDON—6 Lombard Street e 
Havana e« SanJvan « Panama « Colon e Cristobal 


51 Berkeley Square « Bush House, Aldwych 
Balboa « Offices of Representatives: Mexico, D.F. ¢ Bombay 
THE CHASE BANK: Paris e Shanghai e HongKong - Tientsin 
° 











« ,.. GOSH, LOOK AT BOB'S HAIR. It’s all 
tangled and wild looking. And, hey, he’s got 
loose dandruff, too. It’s Dry Scalp, all right. 
If he’d just use ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic he 
could keep his hair looking neat all day long.”’ 





5 drapes a day 
kege 
Ory Scaly 


away 





LOOK WHAT HAPPENS! Five drops of 
‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic a day check Dry Scalp 
by supplementing natural scalp oils. Loose 
dandruff disappears. That itchy feeling goes. 
Your hair regains that natural, just-combed 
look . . . ‘Vaseline’ Hair Tonic contains no 
alcohol or other drying ingredients. Use it, 
too, with massage before shampooing. It’s 
double care—both scalp and hair. 


HAIR TONIC 


More bottles sold today 


than any other hair tonic’ 





” Newsweex 





comparison to a bounced one. Nor is head- 
high bowling unsportsmanlike of itself. 
What’s decidedly not “cricket” is for the 
fielding side to cluster its team so it will be 
almost certain to catch the batsman. out as 
he protects himself with his boardlike bat. 


Common and Uncommon 


Lady Astor achieves a neat bit of distortion 
as quoted in the Jan. 28 issue: “The world’s 
gone mad about the common man .. . it is 
the uncommon man who is important. You 
Americans like to quote Lincoln as a great 
common man, but you've only had one 
Lincoln.” 

Lincoln is revered by Americans as a most 
uncommon man who was the champion of 
the common man. The progress. the common 
man has achieved in the past few centuries 
was almost demolished by a couple of 
damned uncommon men, Hitler and Musso- 
lini, and a few uncommonly optimistic Japs, 
who had a brutal indifference to the welfare 
of the common man. 

Does Lady Astor deny that the pene 
man still needs champions? 


Myron McCormick 
New York City 


Prize Novel 


Reading your review of Elizabeth Metzger 
Howard’s “Before the Sun Goes Down,” 
which won $145,000 in prizes from M-G-M 
and Doubleday, Doran (Newsweek, Jan. 
28), makes me all the more furious with ‘my 
husband. 

When the M-G-M contest was first an- 
nounced, I looked under the steamer chair 
and the old ironing board in our hall closet 
and got out the manuscript (301,462 words ) 
of my novel, called “So Late Into the Night.” 
It had all the historical sweep, lusty variety, 
and fearless clocking of the heroine’s love 
experiences that made “Forever Amber” and 
“The Manatee” such successes. I was going 
to write it over and fix it up for the contest, 
but my husband found it and tore it up. He 
said it would handicap our three children 
in school. 

My story was about a courageous, high- 
born Viennese girl who comes to the brawl- 
ing, gusty frontier town of Gopher Hole, just 
after the close of the Wars of the Austrian 
Succession, and about the men who loved 
her (with intimate, racy descriptions on 
every fourth page): Peter, tender, silent, de- 
voted; Manley Thrane, the bearded, lusty, 
fiery-tempered Mormon missionary, and 
Graf Werner von Kronbrunn, the pale, deca- 
dent aristocrat, who was always laughing but 
in whose blue eyes there was always a 
strange look of sadness. At the end, Trauma, 
the girl, has outlived all three, in spite of her 
vigorous, exhausting life of love and intrigue, 
and is an old woman watching the town 
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*So inconspicuous 


AN’T yoU SEE—I’m wearing a new Zenith 
Hearing Aid and I can hear again! You 
don’t have to shout any more. 


Sure... I admit I used to think it was my 
business if I didn’t choose to wear an aid 
But when folks stopped trying to make me 
hear because they had to shout. ..I realized 
my defective hearing involved more than 
just myself. - 


’ So I got smart and tried a Zenith. Wear it 
as casually as eyeglasses now because its 
Neutral-Color Earphone and Cord are so in- 
conspicuous. (Even you didn’t notice it, re- 
member?) And I’m getting out among people 
more... getting on better with my work, too. 


Smartest thing I ever did for myself and 
my friends was putting on a Zenith. No one 
will ever have to raise his voice to me again. 

® * a 
If you are hard of hearing—do yourself and 
your friends a favor: Visit your local Zenith 
dispenser for a free demonstration of the 
New Zenith Radionic Hearing Aid. 

No one will press you to buy. You adjust 
the Zenith yourself to your own hearing 
needs with the flick of a finger. It’s easy as 
focusing binoculars! See your Uispenser soon 

.- and drop a note to Zenith Radio Corpore- 
tion, Dept. Nw-2B, Chicago 39, Illinois, for 
free descriptive literature. 


Super-powered 
Model A-3-A $50 
Model B-3-A(Bone- 
Conduction) $50 
Standard Model 
A-2-A $40 
Choice of 
Amplifier Colors at 
No Extra Cost 





RADIONIC 
HEARING AID 





BY THE MAKERS OF ZENITH RADIOS 
COPYRIGHT 1946, ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION 




















































































































Here it is night and still we're 
not finished. Overtime, all the time. 


This is getting to be a habit. 


Blame overtime on too much rush 
business, too many out of town, too 
much flu, too much new help. But 
the fact remains that lights burning 
after hours, and coffee and ham- 
burgers sent in, are usually signs of 
inefficiency somewhere along the 
line. Something’s wrong. 


A weakness in business forms is 


often part and parcel of the trouble. 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., designs 
and prints business forms of every 
description for thousands of busi- 
nesses, large and small. Net result is 
less error, less confusion—and sav- 
ings that mount up to real figures. 


For example: For 20 years, a 
large auto supply house has used 
3,200,000 sets of a particular Moore 
business form. Savings range up- 
ward of $15,000 a year—not count- 


AMERICAN SALES BOOK CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS AND ELMIRA, WN. Y. 
PACIFIC MANIFOLDING BOOK CO., INC., EMERYVILLE; LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
GILMAN FANFOLD CORP., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 


COSBY-WIRTH MANIFOLD BOOK CO., MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
MOORE RESEARCH @ SERVICE CO., INC., NIAGARA FALLS, N. Y. 
SOUTHERN BUSINESS SYSTEMS, INC., ORLANDO, FLA, 


Moone BUSINESS FORMS, INC. (New Southern Div.), DALLAS, TEX.; ATLANTA, GA. 


1m Conada—Moore Business Forms, Ltd., succeeding Burt Business Forms, Ltd., Terente; 
Western Sales Book Ce., Ltd., Winnipeg and Vancouver; 
National Sales Check Book Ce., Ltd., Montreal 





, 


ing the 3314 per cent reduction in 
carbon-paper costs. 


Moore Business Forms, Inc., con- 
sists of companies long under Moore 
ownership, now also under the 
Moore name. Get in touch with 
headquarters of your nearest Moore 
division, as listed below, or its 
local office. Moore stands ready to 
supply you with everything from a 
simple sales book to the most intri- 
cate multiple-copy form. 


MOORE BUSINESS FORMS, 1c 
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settle into the ways of peaceful commerce, a 
nice and respected member of the com- 
munity, whose strange dreamy looks, as if 
she were trying to remember a melody, no- 
body understands. 

I think this plot is just right for the 
movies—especially for Technicolor, and am 
sure my book would have stood a good 
chance of winning the prize. I will never 
forgive my husband! 


Mrs. Grace FARWELL Mason 
Kansas City, Kans. 


Por 


The Toughest Atom 


Seldom, these days, does one see an ar- 
ticle as true as “Man, the Unbroken Atom,” 
in Newsweex’s Dec. 24 “Perspective” by 
Raymond Moley. 

Barring present disruptions, it is within 
the power of all men to live in peace, if they 
will but learn to understand themselves and 
“master human relations.” Although man has 
made tremendous strides in uncovering the 
secrets of the universe and thereby increasing 
his material comfort, he hasn’t yet progressed 
much beyond primitive man in his concept of 
his relations to what he has discovered and 
to his fellow men. 

Man’s inhumanity to man is still the big 
obstacle. Pride, prejudice, social position, and 


power are the curses of life today, as they 


have been for centuries. 


Jm McLENIGHAN 

San Salvador, El Salvador 
Capital-Gains Tax 

My understanding of the capital-gains tax 
is different from the description of the tax 
in your story “Borrowing Trouble,” in the 
Jan. 28 issue of Newsweek. Will you please 
explain it more fully? 


Frank S. KENT 
President 
Tracy, Kent & Co. 
Advertising 
New York, N. Y. 


Even accountants sometimes find it diffi- 
cult to unravel the complications of the cap- 
ital-gains tax in all its ramifications. NEws- 
WEEK’s story erred in oversimplifying it. 
Here is a tax expert’s explanation: A person 
of small or moderate income with a net short- 
term capital gain, that is, on assets held less 
than six months, counts the entire capital 
gain as income. The rate of tax he pays on it 
obviously varies with the size of his total in- 








POSTPONING 
THE 
INEVITABLE 








It would be a great thing to be able 
tell a Brake Shoe customer that, once an 
for all, we’ve licked his WEAR problen 


No matter how well we may think we've 
done, there’s never been a case wher 
we’ve been able to do more than postpon 
the inevitable. 


WEAR always wins in the end, 


Railroad Crossing Millenium 


Take the case of railroad track cross 
ings. Here were tons of moving steel pur 
ishing the daylights out of steel trad 
crossings évery time a train passed, 


Two of Brake Shoe’s~9 divisions wen 
given the job of licking this wear problem 


Impact was the great track smasher, so 
they went to work on impact and were abl 
to specify what looked like the millenium 
—a steel that actually grows tougher with 
continual pounding! A steel like tha 
should \ast. 


‘We Can’t Win 


It does last. It saves a lot of replacement 
time and money. But we still can’t claimto 
have licked that problem once and for all 


What makes us humble is the certainty 
that, if not somebody in this generation, 
at least some railroader in the next, é 
going to look at that crossing, shake his 
head and say, “We'd better replace it. Its 


VALLE 


come. If his net capital gain is long-term, 
that is, on assets held more than six months, 
he counts only half of the gain as income, the 
other half being tax-free. 

However, for a person of large income— 
that is, more than $16,000 (in 1945) after 
exemptions—the Treasury permits an alterna- 
tive method of computing the capital-gains 
tax, only if all his capital transactions result 
in a net long-term capital gain. This works 
out to limit the rate of tax he has to pay on 
his capital gains (before reducing such gains 
by one half) to about 25 per cent, regardless 
of the size of his total income. 
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wearing out.” 


Making tougher and tougher parts for 
industry is our job. 
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We never win complete victory ov 
WEAR but we very frequently are ablet 
postpone the inevitable by months am 
sometimes years. 


—s idea , 
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Work for Idle Hands? 

The enclosed interdepartment memoran- 
dum (Check Sheet) was submitted by the 
Chief of Staff and Deputy Chief of Staff of 











230 PARK AVE., NEW YORK 17, N-} 



























Vitalis 
Is Dack/ 


Man...now... today for the first time in almost 
two whole years, you can get the invigorating, 
scalp-tingling stimulation ...the well-groomed- 
and-stay-that-way look of Vitalis and the famous 
*60-Second ‘Workout”! 


acement : Because ... Vitalis is back! Yes, genuine Vitalis. 


claim to ‘ It’s back on drug counters from coast to coast! So 

| for all. get a bottle today ... start tomorrow with Vitalis 
; and the “60-Second Workout”...and the hand- 

— somest head of hair you’ve had in months and 

ration months and months! 

next, 8 


ake his Get that bottle today! 
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Vitalis and the Go-second workout” 


Handsome hair in a minute flat! It’s Vitalis and the 
famous “60-Second Workout”! 50 seconds to mas- 
sage Vitalis on your tight, dry scalp. This routs 
loose dandruff, prevents dryness, helps retard ex- 
cessive falling hair, helps your hair to a vigorous, 
alive look. , 


Now ... 10 seconds to comb and then look at you! 
Handsome, huh? Mister, Vitalis and the “60-Second 
Workout” will help you stay that way. Get a bottle! 












Product of Bristol-Myers 





Today, war worries have been succeeded 
by an atomic turmoil. Far-reaching 
changes have always followed wars— 
and the man who has kept pace always 
comes out on top.. 

Come what may, one need is never 
completely filled—the need for compe- 
tent executives to direct business and 
industry. In tumultuous times like those 
of today, this demand multiplies. Right 
now, the outlook for ambitious men is 
brighter than ever before—if they have 
the training to take advantage of op- 
portunities. 

The training needed is not narrowly 
specialized, but goes broad and deep, 
probing the basic principles that underly 
all business. It provides the knowledge 
that enables men to direct the activities 
of others not in one department or one 
kind of business, but in any business. It 
supplies the “know how” that enables 
top executives to manage any business. 


How to get such executive training 


Training of this kind is provided by the 
Modern Business Course and Service of 
the Alexander Hamilton Institute. The 
Course covers the four major functions 
of business—Production, Marketing, Fi- 
nance and Accounting. It turns out not 
accountants, or salesmen or production 
men, but executives! 



















Fill in and mail this 
coupon today, and a 
free copy of “Forging 
Ahead in Business” 
will be mailed to you; 


Takes months instead of years 


This knowledge takes years to acquire 
by ordinary methods. Through Institute 
training, the process is concentrated and 
thus finished in a matter of months. It 
does not interfere with a man’s present 


position, being taken at home, during . 


spare hours. More than 430,000 men 
have subscribed; many call it “ta turning 
point in their lives.” 


Many prominent contributors 


One reason why the Institute Course is 
so basic, thorough and scientific is found 
in its list of prominent contributors. 
Among them are such men as Thomas 
J. Watson, President, International Busi- 
ness Machines Corp.; Frederick W. 
Pickard, Vice President and Director, 
E. I. du Pont: de Nemours & Co.; Clifton 
Slusser, Vice President, Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co., and Herman Steinkraus, 
President, Bridgeport Brass Company. 


“Forging Ahead in Business” —FREE! 


You can read the Institute’s stimulating 
story in the 64-page booklet “Forging 
Ahead in Business.” Convenient, time- 
saving, it is offered without cost or obli- 
gation. Simply fill in and mail the coupon! 


ALEXANDER HAMILTON INSTITUTE 
Dept. 384, 71 West 23rd St. 
New York 10, N. Y. 


In Canada: Fa Wellington Street, West, 
Toronto 1, Ont. 


Please mail me, without om, a copy of 
the G4 page book—“FORGING D 
IN BUSINESS.” 


Business Address. ......cscccccccccces ‘ 
Position. ......ccccccseccece peeeweeaes . 
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NEwswax 
rere pea 
the United States Service Command “C” 
chiefs of sections within this large head. 
quarters: 


HEADQUARTERS UNITED STATES ARMy 
SERVICE COMMAND “c” 
CHECK SHEET 
4 Jan 1948 
aaaee: Deputy Chief of Staff and Chief of 
Sta 


TO: All Chiefs of Sections. 


Reference the Secretary of War's visit, 
the Commanding General desires that you 
take the necessary steps to insure that al] 
troops are busy and that no men are idle 
during the period of the Secretary's visit 
At the piers this means that the hooks wil] 
be kept in motion. 

| RWC. 

I submit this as tangible evidence that the 
“Army Brass” has led Mr. Patterson to be. 
lieve that the occupation forces are exceed. 
ingly busy, and on his planned visit today 
through Yokohama, he will see men busily 
feigning work while “Army Brass” points 
out how short they are of men. 

This memorandum is not a classified Army 
document, therefore can be given to the 
public. 

SERVICEMAN’S NAME WITHHELD 


c/o FPO 
San Francisco, Calif. 
The Negro Vote 


Reading your article, “A Row of Pins” 
(NewsweEEK, Jan. 28), I was interested in 
the amazing degree of irony in the remark, 
supposedly made by Mr. G. T. McCorvey of 
Mobile, Ala., referring to the proposed giv- 
ing of discretionary power to county reg- 
istrars to judge the ability of voters to u- 
derstand the Constitution. If what I have 
seen of county registrars be any fair criteria, 
I can only say that the Constitution might as 
well dissolve into thin air. 

Britt McGrr 

Wilmington, N.C. 








Acme 


‘Correction: The above picture, pub- 
lished in the Dec. 17 issue of NEWSWEEK, 
shows Mary (left) and Bernice Foran, 
sisters, smiling for the cameraman Gf 
ter their return on the Liberty ship Ray- 
mond Clapper from entertaining wit 
USO Camp Shows in Europe. NEWS 
WEEK regrets that, through an errone 
ous identification, the picture was pub- 
lished as that of two British stowaways 
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FORD TRUCKS MEAN BUSINESS - Whats fours ? : 


Everywhere there’s work to get 
on with! All over our nation, 
__ thousands of long-deferred proj- 
** ects and long-deprived business 
_ enterprises call urgently for the 
__ thrifty load-lugging stamina of 
* Ford Trucks.-And assembly lines 


are set for an ever-growing volume. 


. ‘of better-than-ever new Ford 
Trucks. : 


Yes, Ford Trucks mean business! 
Ask your Ford Dealer.. He can 
tell you the good: news of still 
greater economy, of longer engine 
and chassis life, of advancements 
in famous Ford reliability. 


Your business—in city or town or 





on the farm—if it requires haul- 
ing, can benefit by the added 
efficiency of these great new Ford 
Trucks. They’ll save you dollars 
in operation, in maintenance, in 
long and trouble-free service life. 
They’ll give you all the fine quali- 
ties that have won and held the 
esteem of the world’s largest 
group of truck owners year after 
year ... and they’ll give you more 
besides. They’ll give you, we 
sincerely believe, the most ad- 
vanced truck engineering your 
money can buy. 


See your Ford Dealer today. 


3 


51 POPULAR MODELS TO SELECT 
FROM, PROPERLY SERVING 95% 
OF ALL HAULING JOBS! 


Your choice of two great engines— 
the 100 HP V-8 or the 90 HP Six. 


The Light Duty Ford Truck—The 
Tonner—the Heavy Duty Ford Truck 
in two wheelbase lengths—the Heavy 
Duty Dump Truck Chassis— Cab-over- 
Engine units in three wheelbase 
lengths—the popular Ford School Bus 
Chassis in two wheelbase lengths and 
the Sedan Delivery—all units in the 
1946 Ford Truck Line are being made 
available as rapidly as possible. 


FORD 


TROCKS 


MORE FORD TRUCKS ON THE ROAD Core | ON MORE JOBS e FOR MORE GOOD REASONS! 





No argument there! Hand a mana fine, new. | 
portable tool—magnesium-light! He'll jump at 
the chance to ease labor . . . save energy 
4 ++ spare fatigue. Tools like these—in fac- 
\ tories and homes alike—are speeding work, 
cutting costs, making big jobs small. 


You'll see! Magnesium’s matchless lightness— 
plus the sturdy durability of this unique metal 
—will show you the clear-cut economy of 
paying whatever slight additional cost may 
be involved. 


_ Dow is the foremost producer of magnesium 
metal—not a manufacturer of tools. But hun- 
dreds of firms throughout the country ... 
with Dow cooperation . . . are coming out - 
with an almost endless variety of new, light- , 
weight products—of magnesium! 
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LIGHTEST OF ALL STRUCTURAL METALS 


“Genie + Dat + Chaps sea» ° Houston 





















The naming of American Air- 
nes’ giant, four-engine Airfreighter “Crry 
or Newark—Newsweek Special” this 
week forcefully reminded us of the great 
service the nation’s airlines have per- 
formed in getting NewsweEcx to its read- 
es as rapidly as possible. First of its kind 
to enter regularly scheduled commercial 

ice, this “Newsweek Special” will soon 
be speeding 50,000 freshly printed copies 
from our main printing plant in Dayton, 
Ohio, non-stop to the West Coast, leaving 
at 4am. each Wednesday and arriving 
in San Francisco the same evening with 
magazines for our newsstand dealers. 


' ul 
<< F ory our J NFORMATION —_—_—— 


Inauguration of this flight is the 
high spot, to date, in our use of domestic 
airlines and, undoubtedly, our Traffic 
Department points out, makes us the top 
publishing client of the commercial air- 
lines. However, this is far from our first 
air venture. NEWSWEEK pioneered maga- 
zine distribution by air, Traffic reports, 
and backs up that statement with an au- 
thoritative audit. For instance, in 1945, 
NEWSWEEK, using all domestic airlines 
through air-express, contract, and air- 
freight arrangement, moved more than 
600,000 pounds of magazines around the 


country. That’s approximately 2,000,000 | 
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copies. In 1946, the number is expected 
to total 5,000,000. 


In order to handle that distribu- 
tion assignment, Traffic currently is oper- 
ating a flight schedule that links Dayton 
with every point in the nation. For in- 
stance, United Air Lines hauls 18,000 
copies each week to the Pacific North- 
west. TWA and United fly others regu- 
larly to California. There is an air-freight 
flight to Boston by TWA, which also 





Newsweek Special 


handles a separate delivery to Detroit 
with all newsstand copies for dealers in 
the Motor City metropolitan area. 


Kentucky Air Transport furnishes 
a special plane which delivers the “paste- 
up” of NEwswEEx’s Pan American edition 
either to Eastern Airlines at Louisville or 
Delta Air Lines at Cincinnati, depending 
on the time of night and kind of weather. 
Either recipient goes on to Atlanta, where 
the “paste-up” is made into plates. The 
entire edition is then printed and flown 
out by Eastern and Delta to ports of em- 
barkation, where it is picked up by Pan 
American and American Airlines and dis- 
tributed to Latin American cities. 


The films for Newsweex’s Conti- 
nental editions, printed in Paris and Rome, 
go to New York via TWA and thence to 
France and Italy via ATC. Perhaps the 
closest scheduling occurs in getting the 
“paste-up” for our Pacific editions to its 
eventual destination. It starts for San 
Francisco via United and TWA, switches 
to Pan American for Honolulu, where 
films are made and placed on Naval Air 
Transport Service planes for our printing 
plants in Manila and Tokyo. 


Such harnessing of air speed 
would not be possible without the splen- 
did initiative of domestic and international 
airlines and would not be economically 
feasible without decreasing air rates. 
During this year, the pioneering spirit of 
the nation’s airlines will become more 
apparent as additional schedules are set 
up to get NEWswEEXK to you as soon as 
possible after it leaves our hands. 
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_ We are short of Long Distance 
telephone circuits now 


We plan to add 2,100,000 miles of them to 
the Bell System in the next twelve months. 


That is as many Long Distance circuits as 
there were in Great Britain and France be- 
fore the war. That may not be enough, the 
way people want to talk now, but if you 
will give us a little time we will get circuits 
enough no matter how many you want. 


Our program is more circuits, more jobs, 
and a return to Bell System standards of 
service just as soon as it can be done. 
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What’s Behind Today's 
News and What's to Be Expected 
in Tomorrow s 


POPP SD 


Capital Straws _ 


Win China’s civil strife over, the re- 
General Marshall as. special 





fear opposition from the Southern bloc 
when the legislation is submitted to Con- 
gress .. . Ralph K, Davies, deputy chief 
of the Petroleum Administration for War, 
is being considered by the White House 
for Under Secretary of the Interior. . . 
The reason. Chairman Elmer Thomas of 
the Senate Agriculture Committee called 
of hearin 
thority bill, already defeated in two com- 
mittees, was to give its sponsors a chance 
to drum up more support . . . The Navy 
has announced that the reason it prob- 
ably won’t place animals on the atom test 
ships at Bikini Atoll is that instruments 
can calculate the dangers of radiation. 
The unannounced reason is that it doesn’t 
want any trouble with societies like the 
SPCA. 


Byrnes’s Headache 


Secretary Byrnes is known to be anx- 
ious to get rid of the job of selling sur- 
plus property abroad, despite the Presi- 
dent’s ruling that it should remain with 
the State Department. He has proposed 
that his Office of Foreign Liquidation be 

ed with the RFC’s War Assets Corp. 
The hitch, however, is that John Snyder, 
OWMR chief who first proposed that the 
function be transferred to State, has taken 
ition that it should remain there 
or he will have broken faith with 
Congress. Meantime, embassies and lega- 
tions throughout the world are protesting 
to Bymes on the diplomatic difficulties 
arising from surplus sales. 
The British Loan 

The Export-Import Bank is conducting 
& quiet campaign on Capitol Hill for the 
job of servicing the proposed $3,750,- 
000,000 loan to Britain. Several commit- 
tee members privately admit that the loan 
would stand a better chance of passage 
in Congress if the bank were designated 
to handle collections and disbursements 
under the agreements. They feel that if 

Treasury were to manage the loan 


on the Missouri Valley Avu-. 


politics might creep in. The bank’s presi- 
dent, Wayne C. Taylor, believes its 
experience in the field of international 
finance qualifies it for administering all 
details of the credit... Although President 
Truman has asked Congress for imme- 
diate action on the loan, observers say 60 
days would be a better guess for final 
passage—if it is approved at all. 


Wage Bill Prospects 

There are increasing signs that the new 
minimum-wage bill in the Senate will be 
approved at a figure less than 65 cents 
an hour. Opposition to the new proposal 
to raise the minimum from 10 to 65 
cents with graduated increases to 70 and 
75 cents in four years is coming from 
Southern congressmen who say 
higher rate will throw the South’s econ- 
omy out of balance. A compromise likely 
to be acceptable in the Senate is a sched- 
ule of 55 cents the first year, with a 
stepup to 65 or 70. Whether even this can 
get throngh the House is still a question; 
insiders say there is a 50-50 chance. 
Politics 

Montana Democrats opposed to the re- 
election of Sen. Burton K. Wheeler are 
agreed on a candidate to run against 
him this year. He is Rep.. Mike Mansfield, 
who will shortly announce his intention 
of seeking the nomination. He will be 
supported by followers of Sen. James E. 
Murray and the National Farmers Union, 
a potent group formerly in Wheeler’s 
camp. The campaign will be a clear-cut 
fight over Wheeler’s isolationism . . . Re- 
publican leaders are confident that Gov. 
Raymond E. Baldwin of Connecticut, 
heretofore reluctant to run for the Sen- 
ate seat now held by Admiral Thomas 
Hart, will finally agree to seek the nomi- 
nation. If so, Rep. Clare Boothe Luce 
will forego the campaign. Price Admin- 
istrator Bowles is a likely Democratic 
candidate, especially if he is overridden in 
his price battle. 


More Packaged Steaks 


Housewives will soon be seeing more 
“prepackaged” pork chops and sirloin 
steaks, Department of Agriculture ex- 
perts predict. They believe most packers 

-will send out their choice cuts in trans- 
parent wrappers to keep pace with the 
upturn in packaged frozen meats. A simi- 
lar race is under way between fresh and 
frozen fruits and vegetables. Most fresh 
fruits, the experts say, will be prepackaged 
and transported by air. Frozen pro- 
duction will increase at a rapid pace, 


while canned fruits and vegetables, the 
believe, will decline. Home freezing wi 
not be an important factor, because in- 
dustry can do the job much better. 
Trivia 

Gen. Mark Clark is working desperately 
to finish his military memoirs so that they 
may be published before the late General 
Patton's are released . . . Vito Marcan- 
tonio, leftist congressman from New York, 
refers to President Truman as the “Second 
Missouri Compromise” . . . The Navy has 
invited a number of Marine veterans of 
the battle of Tarawa, who are now in 
civilian life, to be passengers aboard the 
carrier Tarawa on its shakedown cruise. . . 
Aircraft-manufacturer Glenn L. Martin 
successfully combines his penchant for 
gadgets and his passion for geese-hunting. 
A group of friends invited to his Mary- 
land farm found not only super-deluxe 
heated blinds but a strange array of loud 
speakers floating among the decoys. When 
the geese came over Martin switched on 
a record player and serenaded them with 
a special recording of “geese feeding.” 





Trends Abroad 


The British are trying to set up an in- 
ternational control board to help iron out 
currency troubles in Greece where infla- 
tion is the worst in all Europe . . . Look 
for Congressional extension of the U. S.- 
Bolivian tin-procurement contract. A re- 
cent metal-resources study in the Far 
East indicated that the 80,000 tons of tin 
ore needed in the U. S. in 1946 will have 
to come from South America . . . Latin 
American nations are expecting an esti- 
mated $100,000,000 in tourist trade 
which postwar conditions in Europe will 
divert below the Rio Grande . . . The Brit- 
ish Government soon will announce plans 


- for a constitutional union of Malaya with 


establishment of Malayan citizenship. Un- 
til the war some areas of Malaya were 
administered by British colonial officials, 
others by native rulers. 


Showdown for Braden 


Spruille Braden’s campaign against the 
Perén dictatorship in Argentina is headed 
for a showdown. Though Secretary of 
State Byrnes recently gave Braden a 
blanket endorsement, Argentina and cer- 
tain other Latin American countries 
haven’t given up hope of forcing him out 
as Assistant Secretary. The others—Brazil, 
Bolivia, Ecuador, Chile, and the Domini- 
can Republic-fear they are also in 
Braden’s black book. Through ~ their 


(No part of this or the next page may be reproduced without written permission) _ 
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Washington envoys, they are spreading 
word that unless Braden is checked, the 
hemisphere will be split. If he is checked, 
Braden probably will resign, possibly to 
be succeeded by Nelson Rockefeller, who 
puts unity above all. The forthcoming 
security conference at Rio de Janeiro may 
provide the test. Since Brazil controls the 
invitations, Braden has little hope of 
Argentina’s exclusion from the confer- 
ence. But he is adamant against urgings 
that the U.S. sign a security pact with 
Argentina. Mexico, Guatemala, Colombia, 
and Costa Rica are supporting him. 


Recognition for Yemen 


The U.S. may soon establish diplo- 
matic relations with Yemen, most isolated 
country on the globe. The tiny kingdom 
in the southwest corner of the Arabian 
peninsula has had no diplomatic inter- 
course with other nations in modern 
times. Whether negotiations will lead to 
its. acceptance of a U.S. minister is 
doubtful, but ‘recognition itself would 
strengthen the American position in the 
Arab world. Although Yemen’s foreign 
trade is negligible, the step might even- 
tually lead to development of its un- 
explored mineral wealth. 


Blandford’s Mission 


Nothing has been said about it officially, 
but John B. Blandford, retiring National 
Housing Administrator, will go to China 
to do a far bigger job than his announced 
task of advising on that country’s budget. 
He will advise the Chungking government 
on how it should be reorganized and 
streamlined along modern lines. As as- 
sistant director of the Budget Bureau, 
Blandford had much to do with the 
organization of the wartime government 
in Washington. 


Foreign Notes 


The Big Three Conference of Forei 
Ministers planned for Washington will 
postponed and held with the European 
Peace aes Paris ver spring ae 
Trygve Lie, newly appoin ecretary 
General of the United Nations, is slated to 
make a quick trip to the U. S., probably 
before the current UNO meeting in Lon- 
don ends... ag files are being 
carefully searched for names of Nazi 
party members in Germany who may not 
already be on the Allied blacklist. A num- 
ber of Germans who got occupation jobs 
after swearing to non-membership have 
been trapped . . . Anti-Franco guerrillas 


have become so strong that they now are’ 


exacting tribute from wealthy Spanish 
landowners. The landowners deliver food 
and other supplies to mountain strong- 
holds as insurance against raids. 





Tax on Quick Profits? 


Federal Reserve Board Chairman 
Eccles and other advisers believe a stock- 
market boom can be controlled only by 
stiff t»xes on quick profits. They are urg- 


ing President Truman to suggest a tax of 
75% on profits from speculative securities 
held less than six months,’ and 60% tax 
on those held less than a year. 


Income Tax. Costs 


Here are some figures for those in- 
come-tax payers who speculate on what 
it costs the Treasury to collect the taxes. 
The average cost of collecting $1,000 
in income taxes fell to a new low of 
$3.20 in 1944. The 1945 cost is expected 
to be slightly higher. But in 1946, with 
some 12,000,000 income taxpayers elimi- 
nated from the rolls, it should be even 
less than in 1944, because the cost. of 
collecting from small taxpayers is’ dis- 
proportionately high. Costs have fallen 
to present levels with the rapid rise in 
the average per capita tax. A generation 
ago they were between $16 and $17 a 
thousand. 


Aviation Notes 


Although no announcement has been 
made, a new Henry Kaiser airplane, called 
the Kaiser Aircar, is being flight-tested 
in California. It is a four-place, pusher- 
type plane powered by a Lycoming-210 
engine . . . North American Aviation, 
wartime producers of P-51 Mustang fight- 
ers and B-25 Mitchell bombers, is pre- 
paring to enter the private-plane field this 
spring with an all-metal four-passenger 
model . . . Private fliers’ organizations 
are preparing a strong campaign to brin 
about Federal aid for a uniform natio 
air-marking program . . . A new Northrop 
jet-propelled flying wing, replacing the 
experimental one which cracked up, is 
being built and should be ready to fly 
next month . .. TWA has offered to help 
rehabilitate war-disrupted domestic air- 
lines in each of the countries which have 
granted landing rights. These include 
France, Sweden, Italy, and Egypt. 


Five-Cent Ceiling 

Here’s a price-ceiling success story: 
Soft-drink manufacturers say they have 
been spemting: under a price ceiling for 


years, considerable success. No 
matter what hap to production costs, 
5 cents for a e of pop is a ologi- 


cal ceiling. Any advance above that level 
brings a sharp drop in consumption. The 
industry holds that its spectacular prog- 
a of this price limitation is the 
result of its ability to cut costs through in- 
creased efficiency. 


- Business Footnotes 


The Bretton Woods International Bank 
for Reconstruction and Development and 
the Monetary Fund will be located in- 
New York. Announcement will be made 
after March 8, when representatives of 
participating nations meet at Wilmington 
Island, Ga., to organize the institutions 
... Any serious damage to the wheat cro 
during the 1946 growing season - 
precipitate a critical world shortage as 
requirements promise to continue heavy 
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into 1947 . . . To avoid a break in po 
prices because of current abundant s 


.plies, industry spokesmen: are suggesting 


stepped-up poultry exports to Europe ; 

place of meat which is still short . De 
spite the tremendous number of war. 
surplus vessels, British shipyards are be. 
ginning 1946 with 169 merchant ships of 
nearly 2,000,000 tons under construction 
or on order . . . There’s an industry move 
developing for standardization of frozen 
foods. Packers would use Agriculture De. 


_ partment grade standards and inspection 


service. 





Movie Lines 


Syivia Sydney will co-star with Ge8rge 
Raft in Benedict Bogeaus’s forthcoming 
movie, “Congresswoman” . . . The Rus- 
sian Government has decided there must 
be at least one permanent movie theater 
in every hamlet. The provinces and 
smaller republics have been instructed to 
provide material and labor for building 
the theaters . . . With many metropolitan 
newspapers relaxing restrictions on adver- 
tising space for films, promotion budgets 
of top picfures are being increased _.. 
Film rights for Sophie Tucker’s life story 


‘have been bought by John H. Auer, who 


will produce the picture independently. 


The actress will portray herself. 


Hollywood’s Atomic Race 

M-G-M is making a substantial dona- 
tion to the Federation of Atomic Scien- 
tists in return for release of scientific data 
and permission to impersonate certain 
scientists in its atomic-bomb film, “The 
Beginning or the End.” Maj. Gen. Leslie 
R. Groves, director of the Manhattan Dis- 
trict, is said to be asking $10,000 from 
the studio for his impersonation rights. 
Meanwhile, Hal Wallis, who is racing to 


beat M-G-M with an atomic-bomb film, 


also is having contractual difficulties with 
his movie, “Top Secret.” Wallis reportedly 
offered the pilots who flew the bombs to 
Hiroshima and Nagasaki $100 each to be 


impersonated. Incensed at the low figure, | 


as compared with M-G-M’s munificence, 
they jacked up their prices substantially. 


Miscellany ~ 

Former Mayor La Guardia of New 
York chalked up a Hooper rating of 12.7 
on his first network broadcast. Two weeks 
later his rating was down to 6.5 . . . Eddie 
Cantor, who backed the $300,000 musical 
“Nellie Bly,” which was panned by Broad- 
way critics, has plans to produce two 
straight plays. He may star in one . . . The 
Marine Corps magazine, Leatherneck, and 
the Navy’s official publication, All Hands, 
have no intention of suspending public 
tion in peacetime. To retain its a 
Leatherneck is offering demobilized staf 
members three-year civilian contracts . .- 


-. Incidentally, Amvets, new veterans’ of 


ganization, plans to publish a 48-page 
monthly of news of particular interest to 
veterans, beginning March 1. 
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P= 4 ways to raise wages 


There are only four places from which the money for increased wages can come: 


1, Increased prices. The public wouldn’t 
like that, and since it would raise the prices 
of what the workman buys as well as 
makes, the worker would not benefit either. 


2 e Reduced taxes. 


3. From corporation profits. Experts say 
that if 100% of profits, 
after taxes, were used, | 








WARNER 
wages could be increased & 
only about 4%. And tak- SWASEY 
ing away profits would Machine Tools 


wreck enterprise without 


which there can be no jobs for free men. 


4. Increased production by workers and 
machines. That does not mean longer nor 
harder work—only more efficient work, a 
full day’s work for a full day’s pay. Out of 
his greater production, the workman could 
get increased pay and everyone would 
benefit. It is the only one of the four ways 
by which increased wages can be paid safely 
—and the sooner everyone realizes it, the 
sooner this country will get to work—and 
) get on with prosperity. 


YOU CAN MACHINE IT BETTER, FASTER, FOR LESS WITH WARNER & SWASEY TURRET LATHES AND TAPPING MACHINES 
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Price control legislation is virtually certain of renewal ahead of 
soe 80, the expiration date of the present law. Democratic 
leaders in Congress want early action to forestall a breakdown 
of enforcement and Republican managers are not objecting to 
this. Some influential Republicans now agree with the Admin- 
istration that the law should be renewed for a full year rather 
than only six months, but the GOP is divided on this question. 


Amendments to narrow the authority of the OPA will be urged, 
_ however, by those who previously wanted to put an early end 
to control. These amendments would limit OPA authority to 
basic materials and commodities and require termination of 
control when supply reaches a given percentage of estimated 
demand—say 75%. 


The theory behind the amendments is that the government can 
safely remove price ceilings from finished manufactures if such 
basic things as steel are subject to regulation and that prices 
should be returned to automatic regulation by supply and de- 
mand as soon as there is any immediate prospect of achieving a 
balance between production and consumption. 


President Truman is making a new approach to solution of 


his wage-price problem. On the theory that his two subordi- 
nates, Chester Bowles of the OPA and John Snyder of the 
OWMER, personify conflicting views which must be resolved, 
he is trying to get them to agree to a compromise. Snyder 
wants to relax some price regulations further to meet wage 
increases; Bowles opposes any substantial deviations from the 
current price line ie at the same time a firm new line is 
drawn and held. 


The President’s dilemma is illustrated by his desire to keep both 
Bowles and Snyder in his Administration. Truman is believed 
to lean toward the Snyder position, but Bowles has strong pub- 
lic and Congressional support at the moment and couldn't be 
discarded without risk of grave political consequences. 


A compromise based on the promise to hold food, clothing, and. 


housing prices at present levels while permitting prices to slip 
higher in some other fields, like steel and automobiles, has been 
urged upon the President by one group of advisers. But others 
have pointed out that a policy of holding food prices down 
while permitting the cost of farm wer apnea and automobiles 
to go up would outrage the politically powerful farmers. 


The U.S. effort to oust Franco is being held in abeyance for 
the time being. State Department officials have been advised 
that their public criticism of the Franco regime has only 
strengthened the Spanish dictator's hold on the country. They 
fear that a breach of diplomatic relations or an economic block- 
ade would have the same effect, only more so. 


The State, Department would not object to reestablishment of a 
monarchy, if Franco should voluntarily withdraw in favor of 
Don Juan, the Pretender, who is now in Portugal, provided the 
monarchy. was liberal enough to satisfy the British. 


The Republican Government in Exile is: getting slight encour- 
agement. from the State Department. Members of this regi 
admit, according to Washington officials, that they can’t Eos 




















The Southern Democratic filibuster against the FEPC bill }; 
raised Republican hopes that the Negro vote in. the North y 
desert Truman en bloc in 1948. The Negro press has been ha 
mering the White House ever since Mrs. Truman refused. 
boycott the DAR for its discrimination against the Negro sing 
Hazel Scdtt, and the President himself refused to force ¥ 
Capital Transit Co. to employ Negroes when it was se 
the government in the November strike crisis. 


The Negro vote can be decisive in several Northern staj 
While there are no reliable statistics sopereting white from @ 
ored voters, political statisticians generally assume most Negi 
supported Democratic candidates in these places until if 
when a swing back to traditional Republicanism start 


An outbreak of inter-union strife and accompanying jurigi 
tional strikes is anticipated by government labor officials 
a result of John L. Lewis's reaffiliation with the AFL. Lew 
expected to institute raids on CIO unions on a broad f 
early in the summer and the CIO plans a counteroffensiyg 
The National Labor Relations Board will have the job 
refereeing the fight. Its task will be complicated by the bos 
attempt to protect the closed-shop contract and the pringl 
of free union choice by individual workers at the same ti 
The question whether a worker bound by a closed-shop conti 
can change union affiliations without losing his job is still] 
the realm of legal uncertainty. . 


Court decisions have answered the question both ways. In th 
Electric Vacuum Cleaner case the Supreme Court ruled that 
union member working under a closed-shop contract had 
right to switch unions and still hold his job. But the 

ruled in the Ansley Radio Corp. case that the employer had 
fire many of his workers when they changed unions un 
similar circumstances. 


The St. Lawrence waterway project is being revived und 


bipartisan auspices. Gov. Frank J. Lausche of Ohio, Democ 
and Gov. Ralph F. Gates of Indiana, Republican, have boi 'the Ni 
endorsed it within the last month. Hearings on the legislatiqg) flying 
are due to start Feb. 18, before the Senate Foreign Relatiog]: “], | 
Committee, which has been sympathetic in the past, rath ae 
than the Commerce Committee, which has kept the measu@gpe °™ 
in a pigeonhole for years. mines 
turn b 
° cork . 
The demand for investigation of the Veterans Administratiall go vit; 


made by Comdr. John Stelle of the American Legion (s To 
page 55) may backfire. Several congressmen interested in vé 


erans sus that General Bradley’s organization of t to bui 
VA is being hampered by holdover employes generally regard "me 
as Legion men. These congressmen would welcome the chang and t 
to prove their case. For ot 
Congressmen are chary of mixing into fights among vetera ts 
however, so the threatened investigation may not material 
The Legion is still politically powerful and nobody knows 
yet whether it will remain so by becoming the principal spoke 
man veterans of the second world war. Agitation for 
investigation of the Legion’s influence in the VA is still in 
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JAFFA, PORT OF 


ANCIENT HARBOR 


Ancient as history .. . the ports of 
ithe Near East today welcome ships 


flying the Stars and Stripes. 
In hundreds of such harbors are 


customers for America’s farms and 


mines and factories. There we in 
turn buy hides, chrome, rubber, jute, 
cork ... and the many other imports 
80 vital to our way of life. 

To win this war, Americans had 
to build the greatest merchant ma- 
mine in history. It saved our allies 
and their merchant shipping, too. 
For our security . . . and the world’s 
+++ Wwe must keep a strong merchant 


marine ready to transport men and 
supplies for our armed forces .. . 
able to assure us control of our 
essential foreign trade. 

Guided and encouraged by the 
Merchant Marine Act of 1936,* pri- 
vately owned American merchant 
fleets, sailing under the American 
flag, will deliver cargoes for you to 
and from the far corners of the earth. 

American Export Lines—for over 
a quarter of a century—has carried 
on U. S. trade with the Mediterra- 
nean and Black Sea countries .. . 
introducing fast, modern vessels, 


AMERICAN EXPORT LINES 


EM, BY ROC 


L KENT, FOR THE AMERICAN EXPORT LINES COLLECTION 


sailing on time-table schedules. Now, 
our routes pass through the Suez 
Canal and on to India, Burma and 
Ceylon. With our war job done, 
what you want to buy and sell abroad 
will determine our cargoes and ports 
of call. 





*FROM THE MERCHANT MARINE ACT OF 1936: 
“Necessary for the national defense and (our) 
foreign and domestic commerce,” is a merchant 
fleet ‘‘constructed in the U. S., manned with a 
trained and efficient citizen personnel . . . owned 
and operated under the U. S. flag by citizens.” 
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2 foolproof ways to buy 
Fluorescent Lamps 





You could quit your job 


for a decade or two and study the behavior 
of atoms and electrons. You'd have to 
understand charts like this, because a 
fluorescent lamp is an electronic device. 
And that would just be the beginning. 
You’d still have to combine your knowl- 
edge with that of 300 other physicists, 
chemists, metallurgists, engineers and 
other G-E scientists who have been work- 
ing on lamp development for many years. 
That would be one way to know when 
you’re getting the best fluorescent lamps... 






















. +. Or you can insist on 


the mark 


when you buy fluorescent lamps for home 
or business. It identifies the lamps de- 
veloped by the research organization that 
produced the first practical fluorescent 
lamp. *This same research is constantly 
at work to improve your G-E a and 
make them Stay Brighter Longe: 


G-E LAMPS! : 
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Week of Inertia, Balky Congress, 
Chip Gloss Off Truman Prestige 


President Has Trouble Ahead 
in Demands for Curbs on Strikes 
and Clash Over British Loan 


The dead hand of stalemate lay on 
Washington last week. Hopes ebbed for 
an early rush to the labor-peace band- 
wagon launched at Ford and Chrysler; 
aie. deadlocks persisted in steel and 
General Motors. In Congress, vital legis- 
lation went unattended while the Senate 


pursued a filibuster (see page 22); in. 


the House, a measure opposed by Presi- 
dent Truman—returning the United 
States Employment Service to the states 
-went barging through. Other tellin 
blows to the President's prestige loom 
in the ardor of the House for drastic 


_strike curbs and the growing opposition 


in both chambers to the British loan (see 
page 20). 

Inertia, deliberate or otherwise, camped 
also at the White House. If the inner 
sanctum planned any definite action on 


decisive issues, it was still undisclosed at 


the week end. The Thursday press con- 
ference produced little news except the 
President’s tart reaction to a question 
which began: “Do you support the State 
Department policy .. .” Mr. Truman in- 
terrupted to say that the White House 
made America’s foreign policy, the State 
Department merely carried it out. 

The President’s calling list contained 
some key names—those of his Congres- 
sional leaders, Secretary of State Byrnes, 
and Interior Secretary Ickes—but for the 
most part it was devoted to visitors with 
ittle more than a handshake on their 
minds. There were the usual O.F.F.M. 
(Washington press parlance for “old 
friends from Missouri’). There was Mrs. 
Gifford Pinchot, her red pompadour flam- 
ing, to chat about her recent trip to Eu- 
rope. With Sen. Scott Lucas came some 
Illinois bankers. Chief Justice Harlan F. 
Stone called to discuss the Smithsonian 
Institution. The director of the New Eng- 
land Museum of Natural History brought 
a rock from Mount McKinley. A trio of 
California congpeneats penented the 
President with ary life membership 
in the Ben Ali Shriners. A covey of movie 
stars, in Washington for the birthday balls, 


came for lunch (see page 29); affably, 
Mr. Truman posed with Margaret 
O’Brien, the child actress. 

Sen. Claude Pepper of Florida dropped 
by to “guarantee” fine weather for the 
President’s vacation sojourn in his state. 
Putting out the welcome mat for the 
Chief Executive, Floridians noted a dis- 
patch from the Washington correspond- 
ent of a local paper. Innocently it re- 
ported that Mr. Truman’s holiday would 
include not only fishing and cruising, but 
“meditation” as well. 


a 


Strikes and Anti-Strikes 


The House, fretting for weeks over the 
mounting seriousness of the current strike 
wave, reached a sharp, angry decision last 
week. Setting aside the House Labor 
Committee’s watered-down version of 
President Truman’s proposed fact-finding 
measure, a coalition of Southern Demo- 
crats and Northern Re- 
sagan voted priority 
or an anti-strike measure _ 
which made the Presi- 
dent’s proposal, consid- 
ered harsh by labor, seem 
mild by comparison. 

Beyond question, the 
atmosphere had become 
more and more conducive 
to drastic action. The 
strike of 750,000 CIO- 
United Steelworkers, the 
walkout of 200,000 elec- 
trical workers, and the 
ten-week-old wage dis- 
pute of 175,000 General 
Motors CIO-United Auto- 
mobile Workers seemed 
as far from settlement as 
ever. A host of smaller 
strikes plagued the coun- 
try. In New York, a strike 
of 3,500 tugboat men tied 
up shipping and deprived 
the city of coal other 
fuels arriving by barge. 
In the Midwest produc- 
tion of needed farm im- 
plements was at a stand- 
still as 47,500 farm-equip- 
ment workers struck. 


Against this background, the House 


~ Rules Committee last week approved the 


anti-strike measure as a substitute for the 
President’s bill. It was introduced by 
Rep. Francis Case, South Dakota Re- 
es ag On Thursday the House voted 
258 to 114+to give the bill first considera- 
tion. Its principal features: 

@ Labor and management alike would be 
held liable for civil damages resulting 
from contract violations. 
@ Labor-management mediation boards 
would be set up to intervene in disputes. 
@ There would be a 30-day, no-strike 
cooling-off period while a dispute was 
being considered. 

@ The Norris-La Guardia anti-injunction 
act would be modified to permit Federal 
courts to enjoin pickets in some cases. 

@ Unions would lose jurisdiction over 
supervisory employes, including time- 
keepers. 

In bitter debdte on the House floor, 
Rep. Adolph J. Sabath, Illinois Democrat, 
called the Case bill “a wholly improper 
bill, presented by a woolly lamb from the 
plains of South Dakota, deceived and led 
on by the wolves of Wall Street.” Pas- 
sionately Rep. Vito Marcantonio, New 
York American Laborite, asserted the bill 
would “reinstate the yellow-dog contract.” 
Rep. Andrew J. Biemiller, Wisconsin 
Democrat, cried: “This bill was sired by 
malice and foaled by deceit.” 

Sardonically, Rep. Charles A. Halleck, 





Calendar item: Margaret O’Brien calls on the President 
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Indiana Republican, retorted: “It would 
not make much difference what you put 
in a bill, you would hear the same argu- 
ments—that it stripped labor of all its 
rights.” Rep. Howard W. Smith, — 
Democrat, spoke in the same vein: ose © 
who vote the CIO ticket still cling to the 
threadbare technique of crying “Wolf, 
wolf . . . This bill . .. merely undertakes 
to draw a dividing line between the 
pursuit of legitimate objectives of col- 
lective bargaining and the exercise of 
union activities that were never intend- 
ed to be  sigpeonan by law and are con- 
trary to the paramount interests of the 
general public.” 

Proponents of the legislation were 
faced, however, by major obstacles: (1) 
The Senate is cool to passing any labor 
legislation at this time; (2) should the 
Senate act favorably, a possible Presi- 
dential veto must be taken into account. 


Pe 


The Loan: Pro and Con 


The message was short, Rg 
and _ studiously unsentimental. Aski 

4 Congress last week for speedy passage 

i the proposed $3,750,000,000 loan to 

Great Britain, President Truman present- . 

ed a series of reasoned arguments in its 

q behalf: (1) The United States, by rati- 

Hl fying the Bretton Woods international 

' agreements, had already shown a willing- 
ness for world economic cooperation; 
(2) the loan to Britain was a prime ex- 
ample of such cooperation; (8) if Con- 
gress approved it, the two countries 
would go forward together to a perma- 
nent prosperity, and (4) if it did not, un- 
bridled economic warfare would result. 

But the President’s plea, like others 

of his recent messages, evoked a notabl 
unfriendly reception on Capitol Hill 
Long-simmering opposition to the loan 
now boiled over. Even the routine for- 
mality of introducing legislation on the 
Truman recommendation found the go- 
ing rough. In the Senate, still in the grip 





Dwindling scrap piles at Ford’s River Rouge steel mills threaten car production 
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Associated Press 


of a Southern filibuster against the Fair 
Employment Practices Commission bill, 
unanimous consent was needed in order 
to introduce a joint resolution fevoring 
the loan. For a day Sen. William Langer, 
North Dakota isolationist, balked; finally 
he yielded when promised he would be 
sag a chance to speak against the loan 
ater. 

Private polls of both houses indicated 
the loan would be defeated if brought to 
a vote now—a token of the effectiveness 
of Congressional mail on the subject. 
Among the pressure blocs writing in, two 
stood out: the nationalists, traditionally 
Anglophobe, and the Zionists, increasingly 
so. ts ran thus: Britain does 
not need the money,* would never repay 
it, or would welsh on its own end of the 

®In London a Baptist churchman provided_inad- 


vertent fodder by estimating that the British 
ee ee ee he eeeenes A in 























across the city with 914,000. 







_and currency restrictions; the loan would# 
foster British socialism at home and Bri 
ish imperialism overseas; Britain’s trek 
to the United States Treasury would be 
followed by other nations. Almost gg 
cogent was a purely political argument; 
The British would get a lower rate of in., 
terest than do American veterans and) 
farmers. “| 

Anxiously measuring the decibel’ 
strength of the vocal opposition, Admins 
istration forces countered with two 
moves. ‘The loan legislation was referred 
to “favorable” committees—the House 
and Senate Banking and Currency Com. : 
mittees. And a formidable array of State lv 


and Treasury Department officials sched- ing thro 
uled speaking dates throughout the na- they wo 
tion to win popular support. Since ‘tl 
Proponents of Anglo-American accord, @ate WC 
who had seen the loan past its two initia} gressme 
hurdles—months-long _ negotiations and either 2 
passage by areluctant Parliament—crossed would : 
their fingers and waited watchfully. assump’ 
~ hons W! 
party re 

The Lady From Connecticut § 
The glamorous GOP gentlewoman —% judge 
from Connecticut was enigmatic. All that their v 
Rep. Clare Boothe Luce would say, in the juc 
‘announcing last week that she would not jurisdic 
run for a third term next fall, was: “My ture 0 
goad and sufficient reasons for this de- arbitra 


cision will become abundantly clear in pee 
time.” Most common guess: Since Sen. 
Thomas C. Hart, the 1941 commander of 
the Asiatic Fleet, will retire at 69 in the 
belief “men of too advanced age” should 
not remain in the Senate, Mrs. Luce 
would run in November for the Senate. 


on 


Illinois: Congress Jitters 
For a few anxious hours last week there 
was a distinct prospect that Illinois sin- 
- ag acm might determine whether 
House of Representatives would be 
Democratic or Republican in 1947. 
Washington leaders of both parties had 
been chewing their nails since Jan. 9, 
when a group of Chicago professors, out- 
raged that Illinois not been redis- 
tricted since 1901, asked a Federal court 
to invalidate- existing Congressional ap- 
—— in the state, pending action 

y the legislature. 

Basis for the suit was a 45-year-old 
political shenanigan: Down through the 
ears Republican and Democratic legis- 
lators had taken turns at blocking all re- 
districting efforts, each fearing the other 
party might gain an advantage. The re- 
sult now is that Illinois Congressional 
districts which should average about 
$00,000, vary disproportionately all the 
way from Rep. Adolph J. Sabath’s Chi- 
cago district with only 112,000 popula- 
tion to Rep. William W. Link’s district 


mes 


With Tuesday of last week the final 
day for filing their candidacies, Ilinois's 
fifteen GOP and eleven Democratic con- 
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en were in a sweat: To protect 
Bieclves against a possible court rul- 
ing throwing out the present districting, 
they would have to file to run “at large.” 
Since this ‘would mean that the entire 
@ate would vote on each of the 26 con- 
n, it looked extremely likely that 

ether 26 Republicans or 26 Democrats 
would sit in the next Congress. On the 
assumption that the Congressional elec- 
tions will be a next sorta cat neither 
arty relish e prospect of seeing con- 
Pol of the House depending on one state. 
On Tuesday, United States Circuit 


‘Judge Evan A. Evans relieved them of 


their worry. In an opinion for the court, 
the judge dismissed the case for lack of 
jurisdiction, but observed: “The .legisla- 
ture of Illinois has taken a defiant and 
abitrary position quite at variance with 
... Tepresentative democracy . ... It is 
unpatriotic . . . Its continuance provokes, 
it it does not invite, the resort to arms if 
s to reason or the patriotism of the 
individuals are too long ignored.” 


Hannegan’s Young Men 


The formula was devised by Franklin 
D. Roosevelt and James A. Farley. As 
President, Mr. Roosevelt sponsored a 
brain trust whose policies were applauded 
by the left wing. As Democratic National 
Chairman, Farley placated party conserv- 
atives who were ideologically uncom- 
fortable. By astute politics, they managed 
to keep both factions in line, particularly 
as elections neared. . 

Last week, President Truman and 
Democratic National Chairman Robert E. 
Hannegan, searching for means to victory 
in the 1946 and 1948 elections, adopted 
the formula but with the roles reversed: 
Hannegan got himself .a left-wing brain 
trust. In makeup, it was not unlike the 
group of “bright young men” of the Cor- 
coran-Cohen era. inly it was New 
Dealish in complexion, four of the six 
members having participated in the New 

inner circle under President Roose- 
velt. Charter members: 

Gael Sullivan, 41, handsome and glib 
second assistant postmaster general. A 
thoroughgoing New Dealer, he is also 
adept at practical politics, having once 
served as executive assistant to Mayor 
Edward J. Kelly of Chicago. 

Edward F. Prichard, 30, a 300-pound 
Harvard University prodigy and protégé 








Brain Trusters: (left to right) Sullivan, Porter, Nathan, Henderson, DuBois, and Prichard are Hannegan’s bright young men 


of Justice Felix Frankfurter. He formerly 
was in the Treasury Department. 

Leon Henderson, 50, cigar-chewing 

former. OPA administrator.. One of the . 
ranking New Deal economists in the 30s, 
he will serve as a consultant. 
- Robert Nathan, 37, muscular and bril- 
liant advocate of ultraplanning by govern- 
ment. He formerly was a War uction 
Board economist. 

Paul Porter, 41, onetime Roosevelt 
speech writer who started out in Henry 
Wallace’s Department .of Agriculture. 
Now chairman of the Federal Communi- 
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Hannegan’s main idea is a 1948 victory 


cations Commission, he formerly headed 
the rent control division of the OPA. 
Josiah E. DuBois Jr., 34, a Pennsyl- 
vania Law School graduate first brought 
into the government in Henry Morgen- 


thau’s Treasury Department. Now an as- - 


sistant of Secretary of Treasury Fred M. 
Vinson, he formerly was a consultant on 
Lend-Lease. 

Hannegan’s action came after months 
of vainly urging President Truman to 
make more substantial gestures toward 
the left wing in his choice of advisers. Last 
week it was evident that for the time being 
the President would continue dealing 
with such conservative consultants as Re- 
conversion Director John W. Snyder, 
while Hannegan assuages the left wing. 
Although the first task of the brain trust 
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e 
presumably is to whip the Administra- 
tion’s legislative program into order, one 
member gave it a more subtle goal: “To 
get the Snyders.” 


Pas 


Veteran vs. War Worker 
How to restore veterans to their old 


jobs without disrupting plant morale and 


efficiency had long worried Olin Indus- 
tries, Inc. Before war, Olin, formerly 
the Western Cartridge. Co., ‘employed 
about 2,500 persons at its East Alton, IIl., 
explosives plant. Wartime expansion shot 
the total to 11,926 in 1948, but V-J Day 
cut it to 4,369. As contract cancellations 
mounted and more and more. veterans 
came home, the management found itself- 


_ in a dilemma common to.many a manu- 


facturer: Who was to stay on the payroll 
and who was to go? 

For guidance, Olin had to depend 
chiefly on the Selective Service Act as 
interpreted by its director, Maj. Gen. 
Lewis B. Hershey: “A returning veteran 
is entitled to reinstatement in his former 
position or one of like seniority, status, 
and pay, even though such reinstatement 
necessitates. the discharge of a non- 
veteran with greater seniority.” 

This advice, however, was anything 
but simple to follow. Between May 1, 
1940, and Oct. 1, 1945, 3,459 Olin em- 
ployes had left for the services. In cold 

gures this was about one and a half 
times the normal number of employes. 
Taking back some veterans meant firing 
old-time Olin workers. Disturbed non- 
veteran employes struck for five weeks. 
Then in December the company, repre- 
sentatives of several AFL unions, four 
veterans, and four non-veterans went to 
Federal. court at Springfield, Ill., to seek 
a definition of their rights. 

On Jan. 24, Judge Charles G. Briggle 
ruled in favor of the non-veterans. “To 
compel an employer now operating under 
a much-curtailed production program .. . 
to thus violate his collective-bargaining 
agreement with employes and disrupt the * 
general morale of his organization would 
seem to be on the whole quite unreason- 
able,” he wrote. “I am not persuaded 
that Congress ever intended that military 
service was to be a means by which one 
workman was to gain an advantage over 
another workman, but rather that the 
status quo of a workman entering. mili- 
tary service was to be maintained and 
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In Manila Olivia Oswald’s claims jolt Wermuth, his wife, and Michigan politicians 


that he be not penalized by reasons of 
such military service.” 

Last week, Selective Service was in a 
dither. The Briggle ruling left thousands 
of veterans and men still in the services 
uncertain of their status as employes. 
Other judges might offer contrary rulings, 
but clearly only the United States Supreme 
Court could straighten out the tangle. 


Pon 


One Woman Army? 


After three and a half years in Jap- 
anese prison camps, the short, blue-eyed 
officer, wounded four times, had rebuilt 
his strength from 108 pounds to nearly 
his fighting weight of 185. And last No- 
vember, Maj. Arthur W. Wermuth, the 
“One-Man Army of Bataan,” returned to 
Traverse City in Northern Michigan. 

It was an idyllic homecoming. His 
wife Jean, a hospital nurse, had bought a 
six-room house fronting on an arm of 
Lake Michigan, a 14-foot outboard motor 
boat, and a canoe. In the next few weeks, 
the major did what he had dreamed of 
through the war years. He and Jean fished 
in the chilly lake, then visited her native 
Arkansas to shoot ducks. The major, who 
had bagged 116 Jops with tommy gun 
and Garand, found his wife could match 
his marksmanship. For two days each 
shot the legal limit of ten ducks a day. 

Only 30 years old, Wermuth, a phy- 
sician’s son, made plans for his future. 


_ Before the war he had attended the 


school of medicine at Loyola University 
in Chicago and later had sold pharma- 
ceuticals for Abbott Laboratories in com- 
parative obscurity. Now, the fame earned 
on Bataan caused Michigan Democrats to 
eye him speculatively as a candidate who 
might appeal to Michigan’s 615,000 war 
veterans. After talking with party leaders,- 
Wermuth decided to run for United 
States senator against the incumbent Re- 










ternational 


publican, Arthur H. Vandenberg, who is 
seeking a fourth six-year term. 

Last week these plans were shattered 
by a suit filed in Manila by a 25-year- 
old Filipino-American Army receptionist, 
Olivia Josephine Oswald. Her story: Not 
knowing Wermuth was already married, 
she had married him in Manila the night 
before the Japs attacked. The next day, 
Wermuth was ordered back to his 57th 
Filipino Scout Regiment. She joined him 
on Bataan, as a civilian nurse, for their 
honeymoon. After the surrender, she fol- 
lowed the Death March hoping to aid 
him. Later, she had a sti baby. 
When Wermuth was rescued, they lived 
together for eighteen days in Manila. 

“I found him a changed man,” she 
said. “He was a hero; I wasn’t wanted.” 
She begged him to take her to the United 
States. He refused, but promised to re- 
Sani pioneeeeahatapnaie nena 

newspaper ; 
she took off rie ma ring dated 
Dec. 7, 1941 inscribed “Arthur-Josie.”. 
Saying “the one thing I want now is to 
be free,” she sued for an annulment. 

Flabbergasted, Major Wermuth called 
the Manila story a “big lie.” First, he de- 
nied knowing Josephine. Later, when she 
released their “marriage photograph” to 
cure his “peculiar case of amnesia,” Wer- 
muth recalled he had met her but said 
the photograph was merely taken after a 
party. Army records, he pointed out, did 
not list the marriage. Josephine admitted 
there was no marriage license or certifi- 
cate, but repudiated the idea it had been 
a “mock” ceremony. Nevertheless, her 
attorney advised: “If I were Wermuth, 
I'd ignore the whole thing.” 

The “One-Man Army” was ee 
cal: “I've been through enough so that 
one more punch in the jaw doesn’t make 
much difference.” But he postponed his 
plans for entering politics and canceled 
radio and speaking engagements. 


* expect an 





Bilbo, the Brook 


The pugnacious senator, from Missis. 


sippi plunked four fat volumes down on 
his cluttered desk, adjusted his gold. 
rimmed _ spectacles, and loosened his 
collar. The handful of his Southern col. 
leagues on the Senate floor sighed in uni. 
son. Throughout two weeks of filibuster. 
ing against a bill to establish a permanent 
Fair Employment Practices Commission, 
they had tried to muzzle the Missis. 
sippian for fear he would destroy the dig. 
nity of their talk maratho 


m. But on Jan 


80, Theodore G. (The Man) Bilbo would 
be restrained no longer from carrying out 
his threat to make the first of two 
speeches against the bill—“each one 30 
days long.” 

Poker-faced, Bilbo denied that he 
would take part in the filibuster. He 
would merely educate his colleagues “on 
the history of filibustering, and the bene. 
fits and glory.” He promised: “I am not 
going to take up the time of the Senate.” 
When the galleries tittered, he inquired: 
“What is the laughter about, Mr. Presi- 
dent? Sixty days is not very long.” Bilbo’s 
shrill voice began to tire the few senators 
who had dropped in to see the show. 
Soon only three remained, plus blind 
ex-Sen. Thomas P. Gore of Oklahoma, a 
visitor, who nodded and yawned. 

Bilbo turned his invective on a few of 
his constituents who had signed a pro- 
FEPC petition: ws? 

@ The Rev. Joseph Smith: “We cannot 
ing better from him, because 
he is a brother of Lillian Smith, the 
woman who wrote ‘Strange Fruit’.” 
@ The Rev. -C. C. Clark: “Another good 
Methodist gane wrong.” 

@ The Rev. Stewart Smith: “A nephew of 
Lillian Smith. That is enough for him.” 
@ President John Long of the Southem 


Christian Institute:-“No one down there 
has anything to do with him, even so- 
cially. He is ostracized.” 

@ T. D. Davis: “I have nothing to say 
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Bilbo: A moment of angelic silence 
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bout this boy. He is more to be pitied 
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than blamed. 
Then an interruption came from Sen. 
nis Chavez of .New Mexico, spon- 
sor of the FEPC bill. How about other 


proponents of the FEPC? Bilbo pro- 


€ Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam, Boston 
Methodist: “Communistically inclined . . . 
social-equality Negro lover of the deepest 


Pier John A. Ryan: “When God has 
his hand on a man, I take mine off. 
Monsignor Ryan is dead . . . The Senator 
from New Mexico is a Catholic and... 
can tell the Senate all about the Catholics 
_,. I will take care of the Baptists and 
Methodists.” 
At that point, Chavez sarcastically sug- 
that the Senate recess until the 
next day so Bilbo could “get some new 
ideas.” Next day, when no new ideas 
were forthcoming, the Mississippian sud- 
denly surrendered the floor. Although 
eager to fulfill his promise to talk 58 days 
more on the FEPC, he wanted “to give 
other senators a chance.” Besides, he had 
just promised to filibuster against the 
pending British loan (see page 20). He 
wamed: “If I get any help on the loan 
filibuster, I'll be like Tennyson’s little 
brook that goes babbling merrily along.”* 


, aaa 


Harry Hopkins, 1890-1946 
The man in the hospital bed was no 
stranger to long sieges of illness. Many a 
time in recent years Harry Hopkins had 
been given up for lost; many a time the 
frail Iowan -had risen from a sickbed to 
undertake, at White House behest, still 
another vital mission in the interests of 
Allied unity. Hopkins himself had long 
since grown inured to the thought of 
death. But now that he had given up his 
role as Presidential trouble-shooter for a 
oo private job (impartial chairman of 
garment industry at $25,000 a year), 
there was reasorr to believe he could again 
stave off the dire medical prophecies. 
On the morning of Jan. 29 a statement 
from the Memorial Hospital in New York, 
the world’s leading cancer center, where 
Hopkins had been since last November, 
appeared to bear out this hope. It de- 
scribed his condition as serious but not 
Giitical. Then, two hours later, came the 
announcement of his death. 
_ The Hopkins Saga: When the end 
came Hopkins had been at work on the 
inestimably valuable story of his liaison 
tk among the war's Big Three. It re- 
mained to be seen how much his memoirs 
would encompass of a career unparalleled 
m national annals—a 55-year lifetime with 
its own fascinating variant on the tradi- 
tional American poverty-to-power theme. 
Hopkins, born of a humble harness 
maker of Sioux City, Iowa, came East as 
& $45-a-month social worker. His eventual 


*One stanza: 
“I chatter, chatter, as I flow 
To join the brimming river, 
OF men may come and men may go, 
I go on for ever.” 
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Harris & Ewing 


The late Harry Hopkins (with wife and daughter) once called the White House home 


renown in New York welfare circles 
reached Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt. In 
1932 her husband, then governor of New 
York, named him director of relief for the 
state’s depression millions. Hopkins was 
still far from a Roosevelt intimate when, 
in 1933, the President appointed him Fed- 
eral Emergency Relief Administrator. 
Later he became head of the Civil Works 
Administration and still later head of the 
Works Progress Administration. 

As WPA chief Hopkins had a finger 
on the lives of 15,000,000 Americans; 
in the same role he directed the spend- 
ing of $9,000,000,000 for made-work, 
thus controlling the outlay of more money 
than any other individual in the world’s 
history. In 1938, Franklin D. Roosevelt 
provided his overworked lieutenant with 
a breather as Secretary of Commerce. 

Gradually the Roosevelt-Hopkins duo 
became closer knit. Shrewdly, Hopkins 
cultivated the relationship. To the soli- 
tary man in the White House he was al- 
ternately a boon poker-playing companion 
and purveyor of smoking-car stories, an 
ideological helpmeet, a political hatchet 
man and draftsman of the third-term drive. 

The friendship reached full flower with 
the war. In 1940 Hopkins moved into the 
White House, resigning his Cabinet post. 
From the executive mansion he took his 
epochal flights to London and Moscow, 
carrying America’s encouragement and 
promises of help to Winston Churchill 
and Joseph Stalin. With the President he 
went to Casablanca and Cairo, Teheran 
and Yalta. He administered Lend-Lease; 
he headed the all-powerful Anglo-Ameri- 
can Munitions Assignments Board. 

Even after Mr. Roosevelt’s death, he 
stayed to help his successor. For Harry 
Truman, Hopkins interrupted a rest at 


. the Mayo Clinic to fly again to Moscow, 


helping arrange for the new Big Three's 
meeting at Potsdam. The new President 
largely credited him with the successful 
beginnings of the United Nations Charter. 

The Salute Unique: Arguments over 
Hopkins’s final stature in the history books 
promised to last long after his thin body 
was cremated last week. But to the de- 
tractors who saw in him merely a sinister, 
behind-the-throne power politician, an 
answer came from the man whose friend- 
ship, next to Roosevelt’s, Hopkins had 
most treasured. Unable to join the nota- 
bles who crowded Hopkins’s funeral serv- 
ice, Winston Churchill sent a unique trib- 
ute from his vacation retreat in Florida: 

“Few know better than I the services he 
rendered to the world cause . . . I have 
been present at several great conferences 
where twenty or more of the most im- 
portant executive personages were gath- 
ered together. When the discussion 
flagged and all seemed baffled, it was on 
these occasions he would rap out the 
deadly question: .‘Surely, Mr. President, 
here is the point we have got to settle. 
Are we going to face it or not?” Faced it 
always was, and, being faced, was con- 
quered . . . We do well to salute his 
memory.” 


Capital of the World 


The month-long search for a perma- 
nent home for the United Nations Organ- 
ization by its site-selecting committee 
ended last week. Not the late President 
Roosevelt’s home town of Hyde Park as 
predicted, but the plush North Stamford- 
Greenwich site oveenping Westchester 
County, N.Y., and Fairfield County, 
Conn., was chosen (see map, page 24). 

The 42-square-mile area, two-thirds the 
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Proposed 
URN me) 


; Site 


Where UNO wants to settle down 


size of the District of Columbia, rolls 
with ridged and wooded hills and is stud- 
ded with large estates. Although it lies 
within 80 miles of New York, it has only 
5,000 residents.* For five or more years, 
pending the construction of the prospec- 
tive world capital, UNO plans to locate 
in New York. 

To obtain the chosen land for the in- 
ternational zone, UNO will offer a “fair 
price”—presumably about $20,000,000 
since land values there range from $600 
to $800 an acre. UNO officials plan to buy 
the land, if possible, by agreement with 
its owners, some of whom already are pro- 
testing against being uprooted from their 
homes. If the purchase method fails, the 
UNO could ask Connecticut and New 
York to acquire the land by right of 
eminent domain. 


PP 


Kuriles: The Fifth Secret 


As President Roosevelt returned from 
Yalta on Feb. 28, 1945, he told a press 
conference aboard his cruiser that some 
understandings reached at the Big Three 
conference would have to remain secret. 
Whether they were military or political, 
he added, was part of the secrecy. In the 
months that followed, four secret agree- 
ments were exposed to light: 

@ Big Five veto power in the United Na- 
tions Organization Security Council, 
March 5. 

@ Admission of the Ukraine and White 





*Among them: President Walter S. Gifford of the 
American Telephone & secant: President E. H. 
Holman of the Standard Oil of New Jersey; ex-Presi- 
dent Clarence M. Woolley of the American Radiator; 
Publisher Eugene Meyer of The Washington Post; 
Publisher Henry R. Luce of Time and Life magazines, 
and Gene Tunney, former heavyweight champion. 
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Russia to the United etoas, grand the 
Soviet Union three votes, M 29. 
@ Territorial trusteeships, April 3. 
@ Division of German reparations, July 21. 

Last week came a : Ever since 
Russian troops overran 7 
owned Kurile Islands and S in last 

«August, rumors had spread of a secret 
Yalta agreement to give these islands to 
the Soviet Union. Repeatedly the State 
gr sar a it. i ig ig Jan. 

, Secretary tate James F. Byrnes 
admitted that a formal agreement to this 
effect had been made at Yalta, althou 
he had not learned of it until after V-J 
Day. He presumed that the pact could be 
found in White House files; he had never 
seen it himself. ; 

On Thursday, President Truman con- 
firmed that such a document existed and 
was in the Roosevelt files. The document 
had never been lost, Mr. Truman insisted. 
However, he conceded he had not learned 
of its existence until he was preparing for 
the Potsdam conference last July. The 

act was not revealed before V-J Day for 

ear that it would tip off Tokyo concern- 
ing Moscow’s plans to enter the Pacific 
war. Denying that the United States had 
any need for air bases in the Kuriles, Pres- 

ident Truman said that other secret a: 
ments made at Yalta—if any—would be 
disclosed at the proper time. 
Significance -~~——~— 

The primary importance of the Kuriles 
is military. They have little economic 
value and are ly populated. From 
Russia’s point of view they would pro- 
vide the Siberian maritime provinces with 
additional defenses from sea attack. But 
they are not wholly without military in- 
terest to the United States. 

It was from the Kuriles that the Japs 
based their attacks on Attu and Kiska in 
our Aleutian chain of defenses. After the 
Japs had been driven from those two 
Aleutian points, we bombed the Kuriles 
as often as weather would permit. 

In area, the Kuriles are far larger than 
the combined Marshalls, Marianas, and 
Carolines, all of which Washington eyes 
as possible American bases. Also likely to 
be overlooked is the comparative proxim- 
ity of the Kuriles to the United States in 
terms of plane flight. They are closer than 
Guam to Seattle. ; 

Still to be explained is why the agree- 
ment giving the Kuriles to Russia was 
not revealed immediately after V-J Day. 
Presumably, the necessity for military 
secrecy with victory. 


PP 


The Essential Rubinstein 


Of all the wealthy refugees who fled 
from Hitler’s rising power, none settled 
in the United States with greater com-: 
placency than Serge M. Rubinstein, Rus- 
sian-bom financial promoter. A sleek, ar- 
rogant cosmopolite with a Sunday-sup- 
plement background of champagne sup- 
pers and business deals extending from 
Paris to Tokyo, Rubinstein had _ visited 


m 
_ tacular 





the United States in 1936 and knew ¢ 
golden opportunities it offered. 


His personal history held some fascias 
tion. Born in 1908, the son of a Russian 


banker who was financial adviser to the 
mad monk Rasputin, Rubinstein grew up 
in Paris and Vienna and studied at Cam. 
bridge University. Embarked on a money. 
ing career, he soon blazed a speo. 
trail across Europe. Reviewi 
parts of his career last November, Look 
magazine decided Rubinstein’s “business 
reputation is not savory.” It noted that 
he had been temporarily expelled from 
France in 1935 for “alleged s tions 
against the franc,” and added: “He has 
feathered his nest -with dollars, but his 
financial status remains a mystery . , , 
He has cashed in on real estate and oj] 
_[in the United States] . . . his business 
history is fraught with investigations, 
accusations, and law suits.” 
Once settled in this country, Rubin. 
stein quickly demonstrated his peculiar 
i . He became chairman and presi- 
dent of.the Panhandle Refining Co. of 
Wichita Falls, Texas, president and direo- 
tor of the Midway-Victory Oil Co. of 
Corpus Christi, Texas, and of Mid-City 
Properties, Inc., of New York. He mar- 
ried an American girl (they have an 
‘8-month-old daughter) and became a 
familiar figure in New York night clubs, 
Last March he bought ‘the huge Fifth 
Avenue home of the late Jules Bache, 
financier and art collector> 
‘But Rubinstein’s talents failed him in 
one major decision. Facing the draft in 
1943, the 35-year-old refugee pleaded 
that he was a citizen of neutral Portugal 
and therefore exempt. His citizenship, 
maintained, came from his adoption by a 
family on Macao, a Portuguese colony 
on the coast of China. He also claimed he 
was the sole support of his wife, - his 
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sother-in-law, his two sisters-in-law, his 
mother, an aunt, and an old family friend 
known as “George Shishkin,” and was, 
moreover, essential to the operation of 
i es. 
ee wok a Federal grand jury in New 
York decided Rubinstein had lied. 
g he had filed false statements 
about his draft status, it indicted him on 
five counts. 


Pa 


Repairs at 1600 Pennsylvania 


The ground was already broken. Work- 
men swarmed over the West Wing of the 
White House, removing windows and 
tearing down the iron fence along West 
Executive Avenue to make way for 
President Truman’s 15,000-square-foot, 
$1,650,000 addition (Newsweek, Jan. 
98). Original plans, drawn up by Mr. 
Truman and approved on Dec. 3, 1945 
by the Commission of Fine Arts, called 
fora museum in the East Wing; the West 
Wing would be enlarged to provide a 
cafeteria and a 375-seat, elaborately 
equipped auditorium for press, radio, 
and television conferences. 

Belatedly aware of what—to them— 
swiftly assumed the proportions of a 
monster, traditionalists and others cried 
havoc. Newspapers, some architects, and 
virtually all Republicans rushed to the 
rescue of the historic house at 1600 
Pennsylvania Avenue. They pointed to 
a statement by former War Secretary 
Elihu Root: “I thank Heaven that the 
White House has been . . . protected 
8 discordant and overwhelming 

itions and against all garish ae ype 
and inconsistent treatment; preserved as 
a precious monument of America’s past 
for America’s future.” 

The American Planning and Civic As- 
sociation accused the Commission of Fine 
Arts of “toadying to Presidential whims, 
in indorsing the plans.” Association Presi- 
dent Horace M. Albright spoke caustically 
of the care of “this historic monument 
by those eo we agg +2 in power.” Build- 
ets protested the White House addition 
at a time when veterans were unable to 
get housing materials. “The American 
people,” The New York Times said re- 
provingly, “have a few sensitive points, 
among which is a reverence for historical 

. .. In time the White House 


On Jan. 24 the House responded. It 
voted, 110-41, for an amendment to the 
lent offices a riations bill 

would recall the $1,650,000 voted 

in December for White House improve- 
ments. The Senate Appropriations Com- 
mittee, in closed session, took up the 
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Irresistible Impulse: It was a long climb up the steps of the Jefferson Memorial 
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in Washington, but Bunny Gaylin, 7, and her brother Harvey, 5, couldn't restrain 
themselves when they saw a chance to track up the beautiful fresh-fallen snow. 





War in the Wind 

The slight, graying naval captain kept 
halting nervously as he told his version 
of the Pearl Harbor story. Obviously un- 
comfortable, L. F. Safford, a top naval 
cryptographer in 1941, confessed he was 
unnerved by photographers’ flash bulbs. 
But any weakness in his manner was bal- 
anced by his confidence in his memory: 
72 hours before Pearl Harbor, a naval 
radio operator at Cheltenham, Md., had 
copied an overseas news broadcast from 
station J-A-P, Tokyo, containing the pre- 
arranged code for notifying Japanese 
embassies of war or a diplomatic break 
with the United States. 

Higashi no kaze ame (east wind rain). 

This telltale phrase, translated and de- 
coded, was ed to him on a strip of 
yellow teletype paper by Capt. Alwin D. 
Kramer, who announced: “This is it.” 
Captain Safford commented: “It meant 
war—and we knew it meant war . . . This 
was the broadcast we had strained every 


“nerve to intercept. This was the feather 
This was the tip-off which. 


in our cap. 
would prevent the United States Pacific 
Fleet being surprised at Pearl Harbor the 
way the Russians had been surprised at 
Port Arthur [in 1904].” 

The tip-off, Safford continued, was 
sent to Rear Admiral Leigh Noyes, then 
Director of Naval Communications. The 
admiral passed the message to eighteen 
top War and Navy Department officers 
headed by Gen. George C. Marshall, 
Army Chief of Staff, and Admiral Harold 
R. Stark, Chief of Naval Operations. Yet 
nobody in the War or Navy Departments 
saw fit to relay the news to Hawaii. 

Confronted with evidence that no other 
witness could recall the telltale “winds 
message”—not even the Japanese, accord- 
ing to cabled information from General 


of the Army MacArthur in Tokyo—Saf- 
ford charged that a “conspiracy” existed 
in the War and Navy Departments to 
eliminate any such evidence. Last May, 
he recalled, he was interrogated by Lt. 
Comdr. John Sonnett, special investigator 
for Secretary of the Navy James V. For- 
restal. Charging that Sonnett appeared 
to be “acting as counsel for the late Sec- 
retary Knox and Admiral Stark,” Safford 
said: “He tried to make me believe I was 
suffering from hallucinations, and that I 
ought to change my testimony and wind 
up the whole affair.” 

All documentary evidence, Safford 
continued, “simply had evaporated from 
the face of the earth.” To halt “too many 
rumors” all personal memoranda had 
been burned in December 1941 at Ad- 
miral Stark’s order. Asked why anyone 
would want to destroy such evidence, 
Safford replied: “Because that was the 
unheeded warning of war. It is human 
to want to cover up mistakes.” 

Committee Counsel Seth W. Richard- 
son commented: “I suggest it is because 
there was no ‘winds message’.” 


Sal 


Zacharias, Seer 


The soft voice which Japanese radio 
listeners came to know as that of Zakara- 
yasu Taisa when they heard it urge sur- 
render last summer no longer carried the 
official authority of United States spokes- 
man. But Capt. Ellis M. Zacharias, who 

aks Japanese like a native and English 
ike a Florida tobacco grower’s son, still 
had the reputation of an oracle. And, he 


‘looked as lithe at 56 as when he was an 


Annapolis gymnast, as he testified last week 
before the joint Congressional committee 
investigating the Pearl Harbor disaster. 

oracle already was on record as 
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imittees of the two Houses. 





Mr. Truman on Atom Law 
by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


The President’s letter to Sen. 
Brien McMahon on _ atomic-energy 
legislation must be read in the light of 
a series of events which began on Oct. 
8, 1945. That was the date on which 
Mr. Truman first requested Congress 
to set up a commission with broad 
controls over atomic energy. On the 
same day, Secretary of War 
Robert P. Patterson pre- 
sented a bill, which became 
known as the May-Johnson 
bill, after ranking members 
of the Military Affairs Com- 


The May-Johnson bill was 
interpreted by many of the 
scientists. who worked on 
the Manhattan project as an 
effort to perpetuate mili- 
tary control of atomic-en- 
ergy production and research. It pro- 
vided for a policymaking commission 
of nine part-time members but vested 
the real authority in a full-time ad- 
ministrator and his deputy. It expressly 
authorized the President to appoint 
military personnel to the commission 
and to jobs under it. It contained very 
stringent security safeguards and 
granted the commission sweeping 
powers to regulate research. 

The suspicions of the scientists were 
aggravated by their dislike of Maj. 
Gen. Leslie R. Groves, head of the 
Manhattan project, who had ruled 
them during the war. They thought 
that he was slated to become the 
peacetime administrator—another sup- 
position which this correspondent’s in- 
quiries at the time indicated was 
poorly justified. 

The May-Johnson bill was amended 
to meet a number of specific objec- 
tions and to give assurance that pri- 
vate research in nuclear physics would 
not be impeded. Meanwhile, the Sen- 
ate’s special atomic-energy committee 
assumed jurisdiction. On Dec. 20, its 
chairman, Senator McMahon _intro- 
duced a new bill for the domestic 
control of atomic energy. That is the 
bill on which he asked the President’s 


r views. 


McMahon proposed a full-time 
atomic-ener commission of five 
members. The President says a full- 
time commission of three would be 
more efficient. Whether a full-time 
commission is preferable to a_part- 
time commission depends chiefly on 
the quality of the men appointed. The 
original part-time plan was ‘based on 
the belief that some of the best men 





could not. be persuaded to sever their 


other connections. 

The McMahon bill would preclude 
the appointment of military personnel 
to the commission or to jobs under it. 
The President is willing to take that, 

rovided that former officers are not 
Caimedl in making these appointments. 

e The President and Mc- 
Mahon agree that the gov- 
ernment must be the exclu- 
sive owner and producer of 
fissionable materials—that is, 
-such materials as U-235 
and plutonium, as distinct 

source materials. They 
agree that nonmilitary “de- 
vices utilizing atomic en- 
ergy” should be made fully 
available for private devel- 
opment, through nonexclu- 
sive licensing. The May-Johnson bill 
would permit the government to farm 
out production by license or contract 
and _ it greater discretion in licens- 
ing the use of atomic devices. But no 
one has yet defined just where the 
production of fissionable materials 
ends and the use of atomic devices 
might begin. 

The President favors the widest 
possible independent research. But he 
wants the research directed by the 
commission to be tied into the broad- 
er research activities of the proposed 


National Science Foundation. Of - 


course, the United States commission 
must be prepared to carry out any 
international agreements reached on 


inspection, dissemination of informa- 


tion, etc. 

That is the substance of the Presi- 
dent’s letter. It is not a complete en- 
dorsement of the McMahon bill. It is 
clear-cut on only three or four points. 
It does not even touch on some of the 
most questionable features of the Mc- 
Mahon bill, including its weak se- 
curity provisions. 


The most important part of the 


President's letter is his renewed plea 
for prompt action. He knows that 
neither he nor anyone else is wise 
enough to prescribe now a detailed 
law the control of atomic energy. 
A good commission with plenty of au- 
thority—this is the first requisite. It 
could be had through either the May- 
— or the McMahon bill. Both 

ave their faults. But it looks as if 
_McMahon were in a better position 
than the Mili Affairs Committees 
to get results. ~is why President 
Truman gave him a pat on the back. 


' reddened, and maintained a Sphinx-like 
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having cautioned Rear Admiral Husbandk 
Kimmel in March 1941 of “the exact 
events to take place on Dec. 7, not only as 
to what would happen but also how and 
when” (NEwsweEEK, Jan. 14). Now, Zach. 
arias, the wartime skipper of the hea 
eruiser Salt Lake City and the battleship 
New Mexico, was no less conscious of his 
omniscience: “I told Admiral Kimmel in 
this conversation that if the situation be. 
came such that Japan decided it must go 
to war with us, it would begin with an 
air attack on our fleet on a week end 
and probably on a Sunday morning: 
that the attack would be for the pur. 
pose of disabling four battleships . , . 
I emphasized that the most probabk 


~ method of attack would be by aircraft 


carriers; that such an attack would up. 
doubtedly come from the north.” 

All this seemed uncannily accurate. 
However, Admiral Kimmel had already 
flatly denied “wep, Beg such prediction 
and had recalled a accurate waming 
which Zacharias relayed in 1940 to Ad. 
miral J. O. Richardson—that Japan would 
attack the United States in October of 
that year by having Mexico-based Jap 
suicide planes dive down the stacks of 
American battleships in California waters, 

It remained for Vice Admiral W. W. 


‘Smith, who-as Kimmel’s chief of staff had 


attended the disputed Kimmel-Zacharias 
conference, to tell the Congressional com- 
mittee that he had “listened with aston- 
ishment” to the Zacharias testimony. De- 
nying that any Sunday air attack on Pearl 
Harbor had been mentioned, Smith 
branded the oracle’s testimony as “clair- 
voyance operating in reverse.” Bitingly, 
Smith noted that the Navy did not seem 
to appreciate Zacharias’s powers of proph- 
ecy; he had not been promoted since 
1939, a period in which promotion was 
rapid because of war. 

Zacharias puffed hard on his cigarette, 


composure. 














...the pause that refreshes brightens the trip 
A familiar custom followed them 


when they went overseas... the pause 
that refreshes with ice-cold Coca-Cola. 
Have a Coke was a welcome greet- 
ing heard at one time or another 
behind nearly every fighting front. 
Now they are headed for home. 


Back to the folks, their friends, 


the old home town and the gang. 


Back to their American kind of life 
... with its happy ways and customs. 
In far away lands, ice-cold Coke 
brought them a touch of home, a 
glow of friendliness. It brought 
life, sparkle and comradeship to 
brighten many a drab moment... 
just as it goes on brightening happy 


moments at home. 


Coke= Coca-Cola 
“Coca-Cola” and its abbreviation 
“Coke’’ are the registered trade- 

marks which distingyish the prod- 
uct of The Coca-Cola Company. 


COPYRIGHT 1945, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 











113,597 DOCTORS 





Family doctors, surgeons, 


FROM COAST TO COAST, 









WERE ASKED! 
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nose and throat specialists... 
doctors in every branch of 
medicine were asked: “What 
cigarette do you smoke?” 


The answers came in by 

the thousands. Actual 
statements from doctors 
themselves. Figures were 
checked and re-checked! _/ 
The results? Camels 

‘ove convincingly! 





HE QUESTION was very simple. One 
That you...any smoker...might 
ask a doctor: “What cigarette do you 
smoke, Doctor?” 

After all, doctors are human too. 
Like you, they smoke for pleasure. Thejr 
taste, like yours, enjoys the pleasing 
flavor of costlier tobaccos. Their throats 
too appreciate a cool mildness. 

And more doctors named Camels 
than any other cigarette! 

If you are a Camel smoker, this pref- 
erence for Camels among physicians 
and surgeons will not surprise you. But 


CAMEL—COSTLIER TOBACCOS 


According to this recent Nationwide survey: 


MORE DOCTORS SMOKE CAMELS 
THAN ANY OTHER CIGARETTE / 


This is no casual claim. it’s an actual fact. Based on the statements of doctors 
themselves to three nationally known independent research organizations. 







if you are not now smoking Camels, 
try them. Compare them in your 


“T-Zone”’ 


OICE QUALI 
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Washington bobby-soxers greet Van Johnson on his arrival at Union Station . . . At the star’s hotel one faints dead away 


Canvass 


Reporting to President Truman on the 
status of his nomination to the RFC, 
White House Adviser George Allen said: 
“Mr. President, I Have canvassed the Sen- 
ate thoroughly, very thoroughly, and I 
can assure you that there isn’t the slight- 
est enthusiasm for Allen.” 
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Van of the Dimes 


Charity and bedlam went hand in hand 
for three days in Washington last week 
when the city commemorated Franklin D. 
Roosevelt’s birthday with the help of six- 
teen visiting movie and radio stars. Fifteen 
of them* caused no unusual commotion; 
the sixteenth, Van Johnson, was the cen- 
ter of several near riots. 

Always a hair-graying affair for city 
officials and hotel managers, this year’s 
birthday balls were made even more hectic 
by the unbilled participation of hundreds 
of teenage girls, who trailed Van Johnson 
with squeals and clutching hands wher- 
ever he went. Nearly 1,500 strong, the 
bobby-soxers played hookey to meet their 
dream man at Union Station in the bitter- 
cold morning. While the other stars 
walked unmolested through the terminal, 
Johnson was hustled by police guard to 
the taxi station, where his rudent hack- 
er, noting the girlish guerrillas in pursuit, 
had climbed to safety atop the cab. 

In the course of Johnson’s stay in Wash- 
ington, one bobby-soxer fainted, two were 
caught hiding in the linen closet of the 
Shoreham Hotel, and one 14-year-old who 
got his autograph collapsed, . sobbing: 
“He's the only man I’ve ied for three 
years.” Inevitably the local papers asked 
psychiatrists for comment. The consensus: 
It was just mob hysteria, junior grade, and 
Washington mamas shouldn’t be alarmed. 


e decision to continue the annual . 


balls despite the ‘death of President 
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Acme 


Roosevelt was due largely to the last- 
minute appeal of George Murphy of the 
Screen Actors Guild, who promised Dis- 
trict Commissioner John Russell Young, 
Lord Mayor of voteless Washington, to 
produce Van Johnson and thus assure the 
event’s financial success. Hastily planned 
with only three weeks’ notice, the stars’ 
schedule called for a swift whisking 
around. It included a White House lunch- 
eon, personal appearances at Washington 
theaters, visits to service hospitals, and 
finally the balls themselves. Press agents, 
who called themselves “studio representa- 
tives,” kept duenna watch over their 
charges. 

At the Statler, the Texas State Society 
was banqueting on beef and rattlesnake 
steaks and 21 varieties of vegetables (all 
raised in Texas, suh). Through a meet- 


ing of press-agent minds, the stars “hap- 


pened” by. Fleet Admiral Nimitz had 
just put on a 10-gallon hat, tied a ban- 
danna around his neck, and opened his 
mouth to address his fellow ‘Texans when 
someone shouted: “Excuse me, ‘Mr.’ 
Nimitz, we've got 
Van Johnson here 
and he’s just got 
a minute.” Nimitz 
genes Johnson 

lanched, muttered 
“excuse me,” and 
beat a hasty re- 
treat. William 
Bendix, the hefty 
comedian, offered 
a brief tribute: 
“Texas is second 
only to. Brooklyn,” 
and left in a hurry. 
Later, little Marga- 
ret O’Brien climbed 
on Nimitz’s lap. 
When asked if she 
knew who he was, 
she answered with 
assurance: “Of 
course, he’s the 

i Navy.” 

Associated Press The mad whirl 


Birthday-ball cake ended on the night 








‘flash items. Four jutting caribou heads 


Associated Press 


Acme 
Tears of joy: Kathleen Kane gets her man 


of Jan. 30, F. D. R.’s 64th birthday. The 
stars circulated throughout Washington, 
dropping in on eight birthday balls, 
from the Shoreham, where the master 
of ceremonies had to signal behind 
their backs to urge more applause, to 
the Lincoln Colonnade, a Negro dance 
hall, where the enthusiasm did not have 
to be coaxed. 

Next morning the stars slipped away 
wearily, two of them a little richer than 
they came. Acting on a tip from a local 
sports writer, Eddie Bracken won $1,000 
and Bendix $400 on a long shot at Hia- 
leah. The sports writer didn’t bet. 


a 


Off With Their Heads 


Ever since 1934, when a huge, circu- 
lar, hand-carved table—a gift from the 
Philippine insurrectionist, Aguinaldo— 
was placed in the White House lobby, it 
has been an occupational hazard to news- 
men streaking to the press room with 


have caught many an unsuspecting knee. 
Last week the ornaments were removed. 
Fearing international complications, the 
President’s military aide, Brig. Gen. Harry 
Vaughan, denied he had issued the order. 
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The New Diplomacy: It’s Tough 
as Played by Britain and Russia 


UNO Finds Straight Talk 
on Disputes Over Iran and Greece 
Seems to Yield Results 


A new diplomacy emerged last week 
at the United Nations Organization meet- 
ing in London. The cliché experts were 
probably foredoomed to call it atomic 
diplomacy. In any case, gone was the day 
of the veiled threat in the embossed en- 
velope. Statesmen refuted one another's 
claims with little attempt to sugarcoat 
their words and without the famous for- 
mal signature: “Accept, Sir, the renewed 
assurances of my highest consideration.” 

The new diplomacy that burst upon the 
UNO represented the tough reflection of 
a tough age. Its chief exponents were also 
characteristically tough. And they were 
not diplomats. One was Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky, the Soviet Foreign Vice Commissar, 
a man whose training had been that of a 
public prosecutor. 
Bevin, British Foreign Secretary. His 
background was the rough-and-tumble 
politics of labor organization. 

The oddest fact about the new diplo- 
macy was that it seemed to work. UNO 
critics had predicted that to place 
such problems as Iran, Greece, and Indo- 
nesia before the fledgling Security Coun- 
cil would probably wreck it. But the issue 
argued at the horseshoe table in Church 
House went deeper than the issue of 
Iran, Greece, or Indonesia. It concerned 
the age-old rivalry between Russian and 
British imperial interests. That rivalry in- 


Good cheer at UNO: Andrei Vyshinsky’s 


e other was Ermmest- 


volved the British and the Russians in 
the vast area stretching from the Central 
Mediterranean through the Red Sea to 
the Persian Gulf. The advent of a Com- 
munist regime in Russia and a Socialist 
government in Britain has not lessened its 
intensity. Nonetheless, UNO stood sturd- 
ily on its infant feet. 


oon 


Diplomacy Raucous 


Emest Bevin learned about Commu- 
nists from the Reds themselves. He met 
and fought them in trade unions. He 
learned their tactics of infiltration and 
maneuver in labor, in political parties, in 
countries throughout the world. Last 
week in Church House he met a Com- 
munist as tough or tougher than those he 
had battled at Transport House. But the 
tactics were the same, and Bevin used 
the counter-tactics that had won for him 
in British labor. The result was a series of 
interchanges between Bevin and his op- 
ponent, Foreign Vice Commissar Vyshin- 
sky, that had few parallels in the history 
of important diplomacy. Another result 
was to make Ernest Bevin possibly the 
freshest and most controversial figure in 
British diplomacy since that blunt and 
forceful aristocrat, Lord Palmerston. 

The Rights of Iran: Bevin had used 
his influence to keep Iran from appealing 
to the Security Council. Now he used his 
influence to support Iran and guarantee 
its rights under the United Nations 
charter. Despite advance Soviet counter- 
charges, the Council heard Seyed Hassan 


Taquizadeh, the Iranian representative, 
repeat his accusation: Red Army troops, 
estimated at 30,000 to 75,000, are inter. 
fering in the internal affairs of Iran, in 


Azerbaijan province in particular. 
Vyshinsky, jabbing a pencil toward 
other Council mem but speaking 


calmly, denied the interference. But he 
based his case principally on procedure 
and insisted the quarrel be settled by ne- 


-gotiation between Iran and Russia rather 


than intervention by the Council. Nego- 
tiation was enough, he said, unless “hot- 
headed men” interfered. Bevin, who had 
called himself the “most conciliatory man 
in the room,” said the Council could not 
abandon a small power to fight for itself 
“in adverse circumstances.” The Council 
agreed to direct negotiations, but reserved 
the right to take up Iran’s case again. 

The Welfare of Greece: When Rus- 
sia’s protest against British troops in 
Greece came up, Britain was openly on 
trial. “The thing to do in a situation like 
this,” Bevin said, “is to keep a cool head.” 
Emulating Vyshinsky, he neither sputtered 
nor roared. But the language was atomic. 

While the Russians built up a docu- 
mentary case of British intervention in 
Greece, the burly Laborite rolled restlessly 
in his chair, and chainsmoked cigarettes. 
When his turn came, he countered with 
some of the most blistering charges ever 
heard in a public diplomatic debate. 
Vyshinsky stuck to Greece only. Bevin 
widened the battle to include not only 
Russia but every Communist party in the 
world. Such attack was “an old song... 
the cold breath of an unhappy past,” 
said Vyshinsky, and Bevin’s analogy (see 
page 32) made the Council resemble “a 
gaming establishment.” Nonetheless, on 
Monday, Edward R. Stettinius Jr. pro- 
claimed American support of the British 
case in Greece. 

But later, the two debaters, both 
heavy, thick-skinned, and goodhumored, 
abandoned their official bitterness in after- 
hours amiability. That evening, at the 
vodka and champagne bar reserved for 





daughter Zina and Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt smile for the camera in London. Dimitri 


Manuilsky of the Ukraine chats with John A. Sophianopoulos, before the Greek Foreign Minister leaves for Athens 
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NORTHWEST PASSAGE! 





Nothing Oriental about these twenty-six cities. 
But they lie squarely on the air-age road to 
Mandalay ...to Tokyo, Shanghai, Hong Kong, 
Manila and all the Orient. 


This top-of-the-country route forms a vital 
link in the nation’s top-of-the-world airlanes 
... the direct great circle routes to Asia. 


Northwest flies from New York-Detroit to 
Seattle-Portland overnight... fulfilling Colonial 
America’s dream of a short cut to the Pacific 
Northwest and the Orient... Northwest Passage! 
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important guests at a Soviet Embassy re- 
ception, Bevin and Vyshinsky matched 
wits with funny stories, and outroared 


- each other with laughter. 


UNO: Step by Step 


In London last week the United Na- 
tions did these things: 
@ Financial experts drew up a budget 
calling for expenditures of $24,978,000 
this year, with $17,906,000 allutted to 
the Secretariat, $2,500,000 to the Assem- 
bly, Security and other Councils, $700,- 
000 to the International Court of Justice, 
$872,000 for past sessions, and $3,000,- 
000 for unforeseen expenses. 
@ Britain’s permanent Security Council 
seat went to its Permanent Under Secre- 
tary for Foreign Affairs, Sir Alexander 
Cadogan. At 61, a veteran diplomat and 
prototype of top-ranking British civil 
servants, Cadogan attended League of 
Nations meetings for ten years and has 


- unobtrusively guided British foreign pol- 


icy for the past seven. 
@ The Trusteeship Council cannot come 


X~2 


’ into being until the first trust agreement 


is signed. But the temporary trusteeship 
committee has already been snowed un- 
der with amendments to a trusteeshi 

resolution before the Assembly. The Ara 

League states, eager to take a hand in 
the affairs of their Arab neighbors, 
wanted but did not get a promise that 
they would be consulted on Middle East 
trusteeship arrangements. The United 
States stuck to its amendment urging 
colonial as well as trust-administering 
nations to apply trusteeship principles. 
€ In Lancaster House, anticipation of 
trusteeship agreements nearly halted the 
meetings of the Big Four foreign minis- 
ters’ deputies. During the drafting of a 


peace treaty for-Italy, Feodor Guseff of 


Russia insisted that Tripolitania be re- 
moved entirely from Italian jurisdiction 
and placed under sole Soviet trusteeship. 
Both Britain and the United States op- 
posed this scheme, which Russia first 
brought up in London last fall. 

@ The Social, Humanitarian, and Cul- 
tural Committee discussed but did not 
settle the urgent problem of Europe's 
refugees. All members agreed that war 








criminals could not ‘claim refugee status, 


But the Soviet Union and its smaller 


neighbors insisted that all other nationals 
be forced to return home. The British 
feared such a blanket order might imperil 
political refugees such as Yugoslav Chet- 
niks and anti-Russian Poles and Balts. 

@ The Assembly unanimously passed a 
resolution urging all United Nations Re- 
lief and Rehabilitation Administration 
members to contribute an additional 1 per 
cent of their national income to aid 130,- 
000,000 Europeans who face starvation. 
@ Influenza and overwork cut the Secre- 
tariat by 20 per cent, halted Assembly 
meetings for a day, and temporarily laid 
up Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. — 


Pe 


Greece: The Dodger 


For the second time in a year, the 
leftist convictions of John A. Sophiano- 
poulis cost him his job as Greek Foreign 
Minister. The first time was last summer. 
Then the shrewd little lawyer, who nego- 
tiated the truce in the Greek civil war of 
last- winter, had been a delegate to the 








Voices Across a Void: Bevin vs. Vyshinsky 


The blunt new diplomacy of the Unit- 
ed Nations Organization meetings was 
never better exemplified than in the 
verbal clashes last week between Vice 
Foreign Commissar Andrei Y. Vyshin- 
sky and Foreign Secretary Ernest Bevin. 
These excerpts from speeches by both 
concerning Iran and Greece illustrate 
the no-punches-pulled nature of the 
new diplomacy (see page 30): 


VysHinsky: We do not want to have 
a war with Iran, nor does Iran want to 
have a war with the Soviet Union... 
The case we are now considering is 
empty because it is only a manifesta- 
tion of the distrust . . . that has always 
in the past prevented a true and cordial 
cooperation among all the United Na- 
tions. 

Bevin: I cannot imagine the Iranian 
Army or anybody else attacking the So- 
viet Army and endangering the Baku 
oilfields—I really cannot . . . I have no 
objections to discussions between the 
Soviet Government and Iranian Govern- 
ment . . . It is not a question of dis- 
trust . . . It is trying to keep to our 
Charter that concerns me. 

Ace Takes King: Vysuinsxy: The 
situation in Greece is not re 5 brought 
up here for the first time by the Soviet 
Government. 

Bevin: There have been no represen- 
tations, other than Generalissimo Stalin 
saying that he was satisfied with our 
policy, Mr. Molotoff dropping the ques- 
tion at Moscow and not ing the 
matter at all . . . It is significant that 
whenever the problem of Greece has 


arisen . . . it has always come about 
when we have been discussing Rumania 
or Bulgaria or Poland. Mr. Molotoff has 
always pulled the king out . . . and he 
says: “Well, that is my trick.” But then 
we come out with the ace, showing we 
are trying to build a democracy in 
Greece. 

Vysuinsky: Today there are no longer 
any enemy occupational forces in 
Greece, and there is no . . . threat from 
another country bordering on Greece 
. . . The presence of Allied troops . . . 
is not called for by the necessity to pro- 
tect Allied troops stationed either in 
Germany, Austria, or Italy . . . The 
maintenance of order in any given coun- 
try is purely domestic . .. What happens 
today in Greece—the horrors perpetrat- 
ed there—the White Terror—is now wide- 
ly known . . . The Soviet delegation, in 
accordance with the instructions of the 
Soviet Government, insists upon the 
quick and unconditional withdrawal of 
British troops from Greece. 

Bevin: The speech [of Vyshinsky] 
. . . points not to the necessity of with- 
drawing British troops but the impera- 
tive necessity of putting more there. 

Vysuinsky: It has been said also that 
the presence of British ... has 
been and still is in accordance with the 
views of the Allied governments. I 
would like to point out, as regards the 
Soviet Government, that this does not 
correspond to the truth. 

Bevin: I know that I di the 
Soviet Government because all the shop 
stewards who are Communists and oth- 
ers in this country send me resolutions 
in the exact same language. 


9 


- Vysninsxy: The British troops are 
often used as a bulwark by the royalist 
and Fascist elements, and in order to 
explain or in some way justify the ter- 
roristic acts they have perpetrated. 

Bevin: We are accused of protecting 
the right. The right is accusing us of 
protecting the left. What we are doing is 
trying to hold the scales fairly . . . We 
could have done as was done in Rumania 
by Mr. Vyshinsky . . . We could have 
put in a minority government. 

Wanted: A Clean Bill: Vysuinsxy: 
The Soviet Government pointed out that 
the government of Greece was indeed 
taking up an attitude that might... 
even threaten to declare war against its 
neighbors. 

Bevin: Mr. Vyshinsky says that we 
are endangering peace. If I heard him 
aright, he talked about attack on neigh- 
boring countries . . . In these countries 
. . . there are not far short. of 700,000 
to 800,000 Russian, Yugoslav, and Bul- 
garian troops. . . you imagine 
Greece, even with the aid of the British 
Arniy there, declaring war on or attack- 
ing these countries? . . . The danger to 
the peace of the world has been the in- 
cessant propaganda from Moscow 
against the British Commonwealth, and 
the incessant utilization of the _— 
munist parties in every country of the 
world as a means to attack the British 
people and the British Government . . . 
If we are endangering the peace of the 
world, then you are entitled to tell us 
so, and the British Government will 
take that answer into account immedi- 
ately. If we are not, then we are en- 


titled to a clean bill. 
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San Francisco conference. He voted with 


atus. Russia-against admitting Argentina, and 
aller thereby won the ill will of his conserva- 
nals tive, pro-British government. He returned 
‘itish to office in November with the middle- 


sey of Themistocles Sophoulis. Meanwhile he 
S. worked for a pro-Russian orientation of 
ed a Greek policy. He hoped British troops 
- Re- would leave Greece soon. 
ation Last week, as chief Greek delegate to z 
| per the United Nations Organization General } 
130,- Assembly in London, he knew his Rus- 
tion. sian friends would be offended if: he 
ecre- presented his government's case: that 
nbly British troops are in Greece at the re- 
laid uest of the Greek Government, and that 
they do not interfere in Greek politics. 
So the sensitive Foreign Minister simply 
packed his bags and flew back to Athens. 
He was immediately replaced as Foreign 
‘ Minister by Constantine Rendis. 
e oo 
jano- i 
_ Secretary to the World 
eg0- The world’s top civil-service job—Sec- 
ar of retary General of the United Nations Black Star 
the Organization—was handed last week toa While Pop’s Away: These young Britons, whose soldier-fathers are still abroad, 
an friendly, decisive Norwegian lawyer were guests at a British Legion party in London. Caught bouncing with delight at 
named Trygve Lie (pronounced Lee). g Punch and Judy show, some also put on their own mugging show for the camera. 
His chief recommendation as a compro- 
mise choice: no known connections with 
- any UNO faction. : a smoking Turkish cigarettes does not seem ished or earmarked for reparations; only 
it A double concession pushed Lie into to have cut his wind. He was once a_ a few of the remaining 21 still operated, 
to the job. After weeks of pulling and tug- good wrestler. mainly producing pharmaceuticals. 
fe ing, Andrei Gromyko of Russia in- The rigorous entertaining required of a German investors refused to believe 
rmed Edward R. Stettinius Jr., the per- UNO secretary will probably not bother what they saw and heard. During the 
ng manent American delegate, that Moscow Lie. He likes to eat and to drink. His same months of dissolution, Farben stock 
of no longer insisted the Secretary General . appetite fits his great size and in prewar _ nearly doubled in value. The phenomenal 
ie be a Central European. The United slo he was noted as a connoisseur of rise illustrated two features of German 
Ve States and Britain quickly shelved Lester wine. It is easy for friends to persuade economy: an eagerness to buy anything 
ie Pearson, Canadian Ambassador to Wash- him to,stay up all night arguing in boom- with marks which daily have less value 
er ington. Stettinius suggested Lie, and the ing tones. At the San Francisco confer- as money, and a stubborn faith that I. G. 
deadlock quickly ended. ence he talked so much his voice dropped Farben would rise again. But last week 
of The 6-foot-1, 220-pound Norwegian to a whisper—but it was one of the loud- speculators had to stop gambling on Al- 
oe first claimed world attention when Paul- est whispers ever heard. This sociability lied economic policy and the imperma- 
. Henri Spaak of Belgium defeated him doesn’t give Lie time for much reading, nence of occupation. Military govern- 
for the Presidency of the Assembly. Now but he considers that he picks up enough ment forbade further dealings in Farben 
oe he exchanges his $7,600-a-year job as information from conversation. securities. The stock was frozen—at 112 
* Norwegian Foreign Minister for the UNO Lie married a stationmaster’s daughter per cent of par. 
post at an annual salary of $20,000. His and has three daughters himself. A left- ~ 
= ae an ——— : — —— of-center liberal, ne has — 0 
problems will submit o the Se- aged to count Anthony Eden and other ° s 
th- curity Council. British upper-class members as close Denazified Railroads 
00 _. The Tempered Temper: At 49, Lie friends and at the same time become Dr. Georg Bauer rose rapidly in the 
i. has spent nearly his entire life in politics. popular with the Russians. His friends German railway system after joining the 
i Unlike most politicians he has not entirely count as one of his main sources of. Nazi party in 1937. During the German 
‘ch curbed an irascible temper. However, he strength a semi-intuitive ability to judge occupation he became chief of the Bel- 
k subsides quickly and, although vigorous men—and now perhaps nations. gian railways; later he supervised repair 
pe in manner, is usually genial. He started ie ° of the badly bombed rail network in the 
he working hard in his youth and has never ogg area. = or rage arrived 
é stopped. He became Secretary of the Nor- oy ast spring, they took him to Frankfurt 
a4 wegian Labor party at 98, and in 1985 Heil, Farben and put him in charge of all railways in 
nd was made Justice Minister, the youngest Last July, the American military gov- the American zone. They didn’t fire him 
#2 Cabinet member in Norwegian history. emmment in Germany decreed the seizure until last week. He had done an ex- 
. ing the German invasion he organized of assets of I. G. Farbenindustrie, the tremely efficient job. His discharge, and 
- the transfer of food and other supplies to powerful $2,000,000,000 chemical and replacement by an old-time division man- 
he the north with great efficiency. He stored explosives trust. Stockholders were de- ager who frankly dreaded his new re- 
me enough to make Norwegian resistance rived of all rights in management or sponsibilities, typified the denazification 
ql possible for nearly a year. control. American authorities thus ac- problem in the American zone. 
bs Lie works fast but he works in spasms. quired the 10 per cent of Farben facili- Bauer had been the principal figure 
di- He relaxes by shooting elk and pheasant ties located in their zone. Last month among more than 4,400 railway work- 
onl in Norway. On the tennis court he shows they revealed what had happened to it: ers—out of 186,000 in the zone—who 
& free swinging style. A habit of chain- Half of the 42 plants had been demol- were marked for dismissal because of 
nm) 





of-the-road but still pro-British Cabinet 
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Nazi records. Two thousand were dis- 
missed outright. The rest, key workers in 
the Regensburg division, were to be let 
out gradually over a two-month period. 


* Military government officials hoped this 


spacing of discharges would ion the 

shock on operations and reduce the dan- 

ger of railway paralysis. They blamed the 

anticipated crisis on the Germans them- 

selves, for not providing replacement 
mnel in advance. 

But they did not gloss over possible 
results. “We have told the German Min- 
ister-Presidents that their people are like- 
ly to go hungry as a t of their fail- 
ure,” a transportation officer said. 

In Berlin, the Communists solved -de- 
nazification their own way. Despite their 
previous anti-Nazi bitterness, rh opened 
their ranks to “penitent, nominal Nazis.” 
Wilhelm Pieck, Communist party lead- 
er, made the offer at an “anti-Fascist” 
rally in Berlin. 


Roar dal 


Ambassador Blum 


In the former servants’ quarters of the 
Luxembourg Palace in Paris, Léon Blum, 
Ambassador Extraordinary, packed up last 
week for his mission to Washington. 
When he was released from German im- 
prisonment last May, Blum found his 
Paris apartment a shambles. The Nazis 
had stolen its priceless furniture, paint- 
ings, and library. The government offered 
the former Socialist Premier an elegant 
Luxembourg suite. But he only took a 
study, bedroom, kitchen, and bath on 
the top floor, at the head of a small cir- 
cular staircase. When he moved in with 
his second wife and one servant, the 
apartment promptly took on its tenant’s 
cultivated imprint. 

In the study, overlooking a spacious 
courtyard, lime-green paneled walls blend 
with brown draperies and carpet. Near 
the window a superb Louis XV mahogany 
desk holds Blum’s papers, a blue and 
white Chinese lamp, a small fifteenth- 
century wooden statue, a miniature ivory 
samurai warrior, a pot containing a single 
dahlia, and a pack of Gaulloise Bleue 
(very strong) cigarettes. On a table near- 
by lie Rousseau’s “Confessions,” Anatole 
France’s “Revolt of the Angels,” and a 
recent prizewinning novel. The room is 
beautiful, useful, and orderly. 

Three-Hour Day: Always neat, Blum 
used to be indifferent to clothes; he was 
noted only for the large, flop-brimmed 
hat that, with his drooping mustache, 
made him the delight of cartoonists. Now 
he dresses with extreme elegance, in black 
homburg, well-cut dark gray or blue suits, 
white shirt, and discreet tie. Comfortably 
shod in slippers made of old tapestry, he 
receives visitors. Although he is one of the 
busiest men in Paris, his manner is calm, 
courteous, and deliberate. His mind is as 
lucid as before his German captivity. 
Astonishingly sturdy, he takes good care 
of his health. His doctor, an old personal 
friend, stops by two or three times a 
week, but his only order to Blum is for 
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regular meals: soup, meat, a vegetable, 
and dessert on the dot of 1 p.m.; a light- 
er, meatless supper with a little wine at 8. 

At 73, Blum says, he could not take on 
the crushing burden of President of 
France. “I can, however, achieve three 
hard, concentrated hours of work a day.” 
He gets up at 8 a. m. and reads after din- 
ner until close to midnight. In his working 


International 
Léon Blum: For France—and francs 


hours he not only bones up on economics 
and industry but runs Le Populaire, the 
Socialist party paper that has carried his 
editorials for 25 years. Neither embittered 
by imprisonment nor entrenched in his 
ways by age, the old statesman surprises 
his young staff members regularly. When 
they boldly challenge his copy he replies 
amiably and mildly, and sometimes ac- 
cepts their suggestions. 


The Truth About France 





Félix Gouin stepped to the rostrum of 


the Constituent Assembly with a new 
dignity befitting the President of France. 
His voice and manner were grave and 
sedate. His address was a chilling ap. 
= of France’s economic crisis, for, 
e said, “the first job we must tackle is 
to tell the truth to the French.” By 514 to 
51, the Assembly voted approval of 
Gouin’s truthfulness. 
Nevertheless, Gouin was not assured of 
interparty or national support in his bat. 
tle to restore French economy. The bitter 


struggle between the Communists and ex. : 
President Charles de Gaulle’s Popular — 


Republicans was only temporarily sub- 
merged by a political truce. But the As- 
sembly did recognize the desperate ur- 
gency of Gouin’s program: an immediate 
retrenchment in government expenditures 
and an immediate drive to step up French 
production. The new government’s first 


_ act was to appoint former Premier Léon 


Blum as Ambassador Extraordinary to 
visit Washington, London, and _ perhaps 
Latin America to explain France’s crisis to 
the world. 

Blum was not scheduled to negotiate 
the loan the French want from the United 
States. His job was to give a full picture 
of French economy and dwell on the im- 
portance of keeping France in the ranks of 
the democracies. There was no mystery 
concerning the facts he would present, for 
they were the kind understood by all 
bookkeepers and householders: French 
expenditures far exceed French income. 

Billions in the Red: Since 1938, 
Franc¢ has accumulated a budget deficit 
of 1,480,000,000,000 francs, including 
the crushing 858,000,000,000 imposed by 
the Germans for the occupation. To meet 
the deficits, the French have poured more 
and more banknotes into circulation. In 
January the Bank of France reported 580,- 
000,000,000 francs in circulation, com- 
pared with 141,000,000,000 in August 
1989. Budget exnenditure for 1946 is esti- 
mated at 600,000.000,000 and receipts at 
only 290,000,000,000, despite a planned 
slash in the army budget from 200,000,- 
000,000 to 100,000,000,000. 

France’s troubles would be less grave 


if it were not for the industrial decline 


caused by the Germans. At a conservative 
estimate, French industrial production to- 
day is only a little more than 30 per cent 
of the 1988 figure. Prices for goods on 
the open market have risen more than 
400 per cent since 1989, and the black- 
market ratio is even higher. 


Significance-——~— 

Leon Carroll, chief of NEwswEEK’s 
Paris bureau, sends this evaluation of ¢ 
basic mental attitude behind France’s re- 
current economic crises: 

The only way France can emerge from 
the present economic crisis is by total 
vsnakilen in its attitude toward industry. 
De Gaulle, for example, was accepted by 
many French as an exponent of the 
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Traitor’s Soul: Ladislaus de Bardossy, who led Hungary 
into war beside Germany, made a speech in Budapest last 
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month—at his execution. He shouted: “God save Hungary 
from these bandits!” Later, a priest prayed over the body. 
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twentieth-century mind simply because he 
had the perspicacity to evaluate correctly 
the role of mechanized warfare. Actually, 
De Gaulle’s conduct of affairs typified one 
of the gravest weaknesses of the French 
mentality. He pontificated during all Cabi- 
net discussions on world political or mili- 
tary subjects, but during the discussion 
of economic problems, he usually sat 
aloofly silent. 

French leftists also have a habit of dis- 
missing big industrial éoncentrations as 
“trusts” without defining the word. Most 
Communists, while extolling vast Russian 
industrial plants, deplore such concentra-. 
tions in France. They could indeed be 
logical by explaining they are for state- 
owned concentrations and against private- 
ly owned, but this would crib their vote- 
catching device of defending small busi- 
ness. Thus the. French masses are per- 
suaded to regard big industrial units as 
something to be avoided. Savants likewise 
put the first emphasis on French culture 
and lament the painful position of France 
“caught between two modern mechanized 
colossi, the United States and Russia.” 
This attitude has seeped down to labor- 
ers who still live in an arts and crafts age. 

The French wish desperately to work. 
At many kinds of work requiring indi- 
vidual initiative and careful craftsman- 
ship, they are unrivaled in the world. 
French craftsmen build a beautiful fire- 
place or table or weave a brocade design 
that will last forever. France has made 
notable contributions to technology, but 
left others to exploit these. 

While a fraction of French workers, 
notably in the textile and automotive 
trades, have developed twentieth-century 

ills and a corresponding mental atti- 
tude, the majority of workers, unable to 


accommodate themselves to machine pro- 
duction, sometimes express disdain for 
robot workers in the United States and 
Russia. “You cannot expect to get things 
done here at the same speed as in the 
United States,” they will say. 

For example, on certain railway lines, 
one engineering team lovingly tends to 
one locomotive, putting it to bed when 
the day’s work is done. And when French 
railway men are informed that in the 
United States a locomotive must con- 
tinue with a new crew, they reply that 
taking a locomotive away from its crew 
is unsatisfactory because men not possess- 
ing “pride of ownership” do not work 
well. This habit of mind, so admirable in 
fine cabinetmaking, so hopeless in mod- 
ern industry, is typical. 

Thus, unless the French industrial hier- 
archy, including workmen, can be gal- 
vanized by a new mental outlook, 
France’s chances of surviving the twenti- 
eth-century industrial world are nil. 


oo 


The Kings Depart 

A paradox came to an end last week in 
Central Europe. Ever since the last war, 
Hungary has been a kingdom without a 
king; the regent of that land-locked coun- 
try, Nicholas Horthy, an admiral without 
a navy. On Feb. 1 Premier Zoltan Tildy 
announced the dissolution of the 1,000- 
year-old monarchy. Henceforth Hungary 
would be a republic. At the same time, 
in Belgrade, Marshal Tito became Pre- 
mier of the new Yugoslav republic which 
replaced the Karageorgevich dynasty. 
Next on the list: Bulgaria, where plans 
are under ‘way to establish a republic in 
place of the monarchy. 


Belgians Give a Lesson 
in How to Get Over War 


From Brussels, Toni Howard of News- 
WEEKk’'s Paris bureau sends this picture of 
Belgium, the only country in Europe that 
has bounced back to an almost better- 
than-normal standard of living. 


Here is a store window displaying hun- 
dreds of pairs of real leather shoes at 
about $9 to $18. Here is a window full of 
wool blankets, satin coverlets, pillows, 
and yards of fabrics in wool, silk, and cot- 
ton lace, at $4 to $6 a yard. Next door is 
a department store featuring dozens of 
men’s and boys’ suits at $30 and up. 
Here, in the window of a patisserie, a 
woman makes pastries by hand, fillin 
each one with a great gob of whip ed 
cream and topping it with chocolate 
frosting.’ Butcher shops overflow with 
meat, fowl, and game; groceries and deli- 
catessens are stocked to the ceiling. Can- 
dy stores offer tray upon tray of. hand- 
dipped chocolates at about $3 a pound. 


Black Equals White: “You can get 
anything you want here if you've got the 
money, the Belgians tell you. And this 
seems to be true. Radios, refrigerators, 
typewriters, leather goods, coal, gasoline, 
watches, cigarettes, oranges, steaks— 
things the rest of Europe whispers about 
and buys clandestinely in alleyways—can 
easily be had on the legal or the black 
market at prices considered high but 
reasonable. The important thing is that 
merchandise is there and legal prices, 
whether high or not, are not out of con- 
trol, since they are pegged to the value of 
the Belgian franc and the government- 
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No, not even a king in 
those days could en- 
joy the sweet smoke 
of an LHS, made 
of rare imported 
briar. A good pipe 
is an investment in 
daily pleasure 
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maintained level of wages and salaries. 
Black-market prices have been held down 
by a carefully planned distribution of 
supplies and by Saeed government buy- 
ing. 

Ga the Rue des Radis, the Brussels 
“Thieves’ Market” in a narrow street be- 
hind the Gare du Midi, hawkers of illicit 
goods—mostly American Army property— 
push each other to attract the attention of 


buyers while Belgian police calmly look 
cn. They cry: “American shirts! Ameri- 


can soap! American cigarettes! American - 


uniforms!” All this merchandise is brand 
new, presumably stolen from Army stocks 
and warehouses. Yet when the military 
police raid a street market they simply 


‘confiscate all the Army goods they find 


without attempting to arrest the vendors. 

In restaurants, it is hard to tell whether 
you are eating black-market food or not, 
as the prices are about the same and no 
rution tickets are required. In a passable 
middle-class restaurant in Antwerp or 
Brussels two people can get a good dinner 
for $10 or $12; in a de luxe restaurant a 
simple meal with a bottle_of wine costs 
$50 to $70. Yet both are probably black 
market supplied. Government officials say 
the black market is so reasonable and le- 
gal prices so high that “it’s hard to tell 
where one leaves off and the other 
begins.” 

The Gutt Answer: Belgium is in an 
excellent position financially, mostly as 
a result of what the Belgians call [expéri- 
ence Gutt—an extraordinarily swift surgi- 
cal financial reform instituted by former 
Finance Minister Camille Gutt, in Octo- 
ber 1944, one month after the country’s 
liberation. The Gutt measures for five 
days blocked all-currency in Belgium, 


and allowed each person only 2,000: 
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francs to get through that period. They 


were harsh and decisive but banking cir. 
cles in Belgium now admit they were 
“right and necessary” to help the govern- 
ment locate and confiscate collaboration- 
ist fortunes and save Belgium from the 


stalking financial nightmare of Europe- | 


inflation. - 

Another reason for Belgium’s quick 
fmancial recovery is that none of its gold 
reserves was lost during the war. When 
the Germans came, Belgium had $770,- 


* 000,000 in gold. A third was shipped for 


safety to Britain, a third to the United 
States, and a third to France. All have 
been returned, even the third from 
France, which Marshal Pétain turned over 
tc the Germans but which President 
Charles de Gaulle insisted on paying 
back. Since liberation Belgium's gold and 
credit reserves have mounted another 
$182,000,000, largely owing to services 
which Belgium rendered the Allies and 
which were paid for in dollars or pounds. 


Strength Through Work: Today 
Belgian factories and offices work at the 
fullest schedules their supplies and mate- 
rials will allow. The 48-hour week is im- 
posed by law. There have been almost no 
strikes. Unemployment, which totaled 
300,000 in February 1945, is disappear- 
ing. The great port of Antwerp works 
night and day. Near Brussels workmen 
are constructing a big international airport 
with runways several miles leng to accom- 
modate the largest transatlantic planes. 

Things are looking so well that the 
nation expects an industrial boom by the 
summer of this year. This is Prime Min- 


os is aC tall 


ister Achille van Acker’s explanation of 


Belgium’s quick comeback. “But it’s sim- 
ple,” van Acker says: “We worked.” 
Now, stark against the gray winter sky, 








Sand and Ice: British “Desert Rats” now stationed in Berlin forget African wor 


International 


with occupation sport. On the rink of the Jerboa Club, in the British sector, two 
Britons struggle for their ice legs under instruction from a pair of German experts. 
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Switch to Better Living | 


A FLICK OF THE FINGER makes 
modern living more convenient, 
healthier . . . in a hundred different 
ways. Night becomes day . . . the 
family’s meals are cooked to per- 


fection . . . wash day is reduced’ 


to hours. These are only a few 
of the home tasks performed by 
the same low cost dependable 
electric power that turns so many 
wheels of industry and enables 


millions of jobs to be provided. 


Because dependability is a 24-, 
hour-a-day ‘requirement of the. 


electric industry, dependable 
trucks are used in great numbers 
to keep uninter- 
rupted service main- 
tained. In this field, 
White trucks have 
always enjoyed 


QR MORE THAN 45 YEARS THE GREATEST NAME IN TRUCKS 
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marked preference. As in so'many- 
others in which dependable, low 
cost service is the important fac- 
tor, White trucks ‘are: ledders in 
the electric power and light field. 
THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY — 

Cleveland, Ohio, U. S. A. 


THE WHITE MOTOR COMPANY 
OF CANADA, LIMITED 
Factory at Montreal 
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~ the statue of St. Michael, “who slew 
the dragon,” stands at ihe top of the 
spire of Brussels’ beautiful city hall, look- 
ing down on streets busy and alive with 
the hopes and problems of the future. In 
the evening dusk neon — blink on and 
off in the Place de Brouckére, trolley cars 
clang their way up and down the city’s 
hills, and the Belgian people, hurrying 
home to their warm houses and full din- 
ner tables, are confident that Belgium too 
has slain its dragon. 
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Don Into King? 


Don Juan, 32-year-old third son of thé 
late Alfonso XIIT of Spain, finally left 
Switzerland last week. Perhaps at long 
last he was on the way back to Spain. 
At any rate, he reached Lisbon. Twenty 
monarchists, led by the Duke of Alba, 

simultaneously arrived from Madrid. 
Their object was to install Juan as King 
of Spain. Their problem was how to 
_ pluck the reins of "government from the 
~ stubborn clutch of Francisco Franco. The 
_ means, they professed to believe, was a 
' personal interview with the General- 
issimo. 
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Atomic in Russian 


Wedged at the foot of a long, steep val- 
ley in Western Czechoslovakia lies a little 
health resort called Jachymov. Before the 
wer, sufferers from bronchial catarrh, 
bone and muscle disorders, and nervous 
diseases thronged its quaint streets on 
their way to nearby radium baths. Last 
week, although sealed off from the out- 
side world by Czech soldiers, Jachymov 
~ again hummed with life. Russian engi- 
neers were supposed to be working its 
rich uranium mine to capacity—although 
Prague said they were under Czech “con- 
trol”"—presumably shipping the precious 
ore to secret atomic-energy research 
plants. : 















































































their success in discovering the spontane- 
ous splitting of the uranium atom, two 
Russian scientists divided the second 
prize in the annual Stalin scientific 
awards, according to-a Moscow an- 
nouncement. Although underlining For- 
ign Commissar Vyacheslaff M. Molo- 

S promise that the.U.S.S.R. would 
have atomic energy, this revealed little 
of Soviet progress. Western scientists had 
split the atom before the war and pub- 
lished their results. The Russians did not 
give the date of their own achievement— 
something which might have provided a 
_ Clue to their subsequent progress. 
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uten Morgan 


Lt. Gen. Sir Frederick Morgan kept his 
last week. Herbert H. Lehman, Direc- 
~ tor General of the United Nations Relief 
- and Rehabilitation Administration, after 
_ Conferring with Morgan in New York, 
































Another straw in the atomic wind: For .- 


found that he “did not intend to impute 
sinister motives” to those who aid dis- 
placed persons, and that “he does not hold 
religious prejudices.” Lehman then sent 
General Morgan back to his post as 
UNRRA head in Germany which he had 
nearly lost by speaking too bluntly about 
an “organized” plan to get Polish Jews out 
of Europe to Palestine. 
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Palestine: The Bitter Cup 


Britain last week agreed to admit 1,500 
Jews a month to Palestine. But the de- 
cision made no one happy, and that tense 
country still faced the specter of mounting 
violence. For the Zionists, who want a 
minimum of 100,000 Jews admitted and 
would like to see all limits removed, a 
quota of 1,500 was little better than noth- 
ing. They displayed their bitterness in 
Jerusalem. A three-hour Jewish strike, 
called to protest the previous stoppage of 
immigration, went ahead on schedule 
even after the quota restoration was an- 
nounced. The ram’s horn, traditional 
signal of distress, was heard at the Wail- 
ing Wall. 

But worse trouble threatened. Fifteen 
terrorists in Royal Air Force uniforms 
captured 200 machine guns from an RAF 
station in Southern Palestine. Against the 
day when the guns might be turned 
against British forces, the High Commis- 
sioner, Sir Alan Cunningham, decreed the 
death penalty for every member of ter- 
rorist organizations. 

The Arabs, too, found the quota: dis- 
tasteful. They had refused to agree to it 
in advance, and when it was proclaimed 
anyway the Arab Higher Committee 
called a twelve-hour strike, two days after 
the Jewish stoppage. The committee was 
emboldened by the imminent return from 
exile of the prewar Arab leader, Jamal 
el Husseini. This veteran of Palestinian 
politics is a cousin of the exiled Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, Haj Amin el Hus- 
seini who spent the war years in Berlin. 

The Arab united front against Zionism 
also showed up in London. Delegates 
fremthe five governments of the Arab 
League—Egypt, Saudi Arabia, Iraq, Syria, 
and Lebanon—took time out from their 
duties at the UNO Assembly to testify 
before the Anglo-American Committee 
of Inquiry on Palestine. They hoped the 
United Nations would find a solution to 
the Jewish question “somewhere else 
than in Palestine” and warned that exten- 
sion of political Zionism “into the heart of 
an Arab country would create great ani- 
mosity and hostility.” 


oo 


Yamashita’s Lost Chance 


Gen, Tomoyuki Yamashita, conqueror 
of Malaya and final Japanese commander 
in the Philippines, lost his last chance 
this week. The United States Supreme 
Court, by a 6-2 decision, held that his 
trial had been “lawful” and that further- 
more he had been tried under sufficient 
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authority. Yamashita was sentenced to 
death by a military court in Manila which 
held him responsible for atrocities com- 


mitted by Jap troops in the Philippines. 
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Japan Eternal 


The Japanese last week struggied with 
one of the most difficult problems posed 
for them by General of the Army Mac- 
Arthur’s directives: defining the position 
of the emperor in the new constitution. 
According to the Tokyo newspaper Mai- 
nichi Shimbun, the new constitution will 

rovide for the emperor’s sovereignty, 
or direct male succession for ages eter- 
nal, and for a waiver of responsibility 


that puts the emperor’s own acts above 


and beyond any constitutional limita- 
tions. This leaves out, however, the 
“sacred and inviolable” provisions which 
have hitherto established the divinity of 
the emperor, now officially abandoned. 
Hirohito himself has gone a long way 

toward deflating the imperial preroga-. 
tives. Now he is reported even in favor 
of admitting partial responsibility for the 
war. But the attitude of the average Jap 
is still summed up by the following poem 
which has appeared frequently in Japa- 
nese newspapers: 

Behold: on that sad-happy day, 

New Japan saw the sun ray, 

A state of democracy and liberties 

Where soon will be found neither 

commoners ‘ 

Nor worthless, arrogant peers, 

Neither indolent landowners 

Nor serf-like tenant farmers; 

Where love and peace do hold full 

sway, 
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And flourish arts and poetry, 

Music, drama, and peace industries. 
- A country of everlasting neutrality, 

Aye, we should endeavor to make 

~ our Fatherland 

The East Asia’s Switzerland... 

Japan is a peerless. park of the world. 

Beloved country, thou shouldst be 

A Utopia on this earth. 

It was indeed ignorant soldiery 

Who ruined our great country; © 

So, in the bottomless pit, eternally 

Let our countrymen militarism bury; 

Ah, but— : ‘ 

Mighty Gods of Heaven and Earth, 

Do, I pray ye, 

Let our imperial family 

enjoy 
Everlasting glory 
and - 


Eternal prosperity. 
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Shrine and Dine. 

The Yasukuni shrine lies on Kudan 
hill, just north of the imperial palace 
grounds in Tokyo. Through ‘its huge 
torii (gateway), 32 men can march 
abreast. The military made it the prin- 
cipal shrine and memorial to Japan’s bat- 
tle dead. But it lacked the traditional ap- 
peal of such older holy places as the 
Grand Shrines of Ise. Moreover, Allied 
orders cutting off shrines from state sup- 
port undermined Yasukuni’s financial po- 
sition. 

Last week the Japanese announced 
that in order to draw crowds to Yasu- 
kuni, a great amusement park would be 
established in conjunction with the shrine. 


It will have roller-skating rinks, merry- - 








: ; Acme 
_ Heaven’s Great-Grandson: Nobuhiko Higashi-Kuni was born last March in a 
palace air-raid shelter while American planes roared over Tokyo. Son of Princess 
Shigeko Teru, Hirohito’s eldest daughter, and Morihiro- Higashi-Kuni, Hirohito's 
cousin, he has the bland charm of all Oriental babies, the new toy of a lucky few. 
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go-rounds, and table tennis. To West- 
erners who find it incongruous to com- 
bine an amusement park with a shrine to 

e war dead, the Japanese—who fallow 
= to the dead with carnival cele- 
bration and whose shrines often stand 
cheek by jowl with brothels—could reply: 
“We still cannot comprehend the un- 
reasonable prejudices of the western 
mind.” 
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Ala Carte 


The Japanese talent for glossing over 
unpleasant facts took this form in recent 
restaurant advertisements in Tokyo news- 
papers: 

MUSIC & DANCING 
Geisha by Appointment. 


Reservations for 
Large or Small Parties 
WELCOMED. 


SUKIYAKI offered 
if guests bring their own ingredients 
including charcoal. 


Freedom? Brothel Girls 
Thank Mac for Nothing 


Two weeks ago General of the Army 
MacArthur forbade the Japanese practice 
of selling daughters into prostitution in 
return for loans and released all such 
women from their contracts (NEWSWEEK, 
Feb. 4). Last week a Home Ministry of- 
ficial made this shocked comment: “Some 
of them may now turn into streetwalk- 
ers.” Al Newman, NEWSWEEK correspond- 
ent, sent this report of an on-the-spot 
survey to determine how the new order 
struck the women themselves: 


Outside a huge new establishment in 
Northwest Tokyo which has been nick- 
named “Willow Run” because of its 
size, a large sign proclaims: “Two Hun- 
dred Beautiful Girls Await You Inside.” 
The brothel itself consists of four long 
two-story wooden buildings about the size 
of typical American Army barracks. 

Along one side of each building, both 


upstairs and down, runs a long corridor. 


A series of sliding doors open into shal- 
low, tastefully decorated foyers, each 
serving three or four girls as a sort of liv- 
ing room. age rans are in private 
cubicles. When the gay-kimonoed girls 
are not busy they usually warm them- 
selves over a charcoal brazier just inside 
the door, which is left open so a customer 
may window-shop his way along the hall. 
At one end of the downstairs corridor a 
na ,proclaims: “More Cutes Upstairs 
so. 

The girls at Willow Run showed a 
rather pathetic gratitude for General Mac- 
Arthur's directive. They thought it was 
nice of him to think of them. But they 
knew the order would not increase the 
40 per cent of their earnings they receive 
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Sign of the famous Blue 
Anchor Tavern, Philadelphia, 
popular rendezvous before 
the American Revolution, 


Signs of Old-Fashioned 
Hospitality 


There's a quality about William Penn 
Whiskey that recalls the great days 

when men dined at quaint wayside 

inns and rolled their liquors critically a 

on the tongue. * Actually, it’s a genial, 

old-fashioned kind of goodness, both 

in flavor and fragrance, that one meets 

with too rarely in these hurried times, . o- 
and that comes of great skill and long 
experience. Try William Penn... today. 
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“Wat he fovdouny 
oy wy pwu-up maw?” 


WE’S TOP MAN on my totem pole because 
he never looks over his shoulder when 
he’s with me... because there's an air 
about him—a trace of heather and fern 
that’s as subtle as the gleam in his eye! 


Shaving Mug 
Shaving Lotion 
Men’s Tale 

Men's Deodorant 
Hairdressing 
Men's Cologne 
Men’s Hand Soop 


IT’S THAT WONDERFUL Seaforth Feeling... 
the reassuring lift that comes from the 
heather-fresh grooming routine with 
the seven aids of Seaforth. In polished 
stoneware mugs and jugs... $1 plus tax. 








FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


Americans in Shanghai draw guns to protect themselves during demonstrations . , , 


from the management, which keeps an- 
other 40 plus 20 per cent for clothing, 
food, and cosmetics, They also believed 
prices ought to be raised because of the 
high cost of living. The majority further 
said they liked Americans because they 
are “so gentle and considerate of women.” 

All alone in one foyer a thoughtful, 
pretty young thing sat writing a letter 
home. She had sold herself late in Decem- 
ber for 10,000 yen, which had gone to her 
family near Sendai. They needed, the 
money because they had been burned out 
and were destitute. I told her the direc- 
tive had set her free—that nobody could 
hold her despite her debt. Her answer: 
“How else shall I pay back this money to 
the boss? He is a kind man who made a 
loan to my family when they were in 
desperate need. I cannot run out on him, 
for that would not be honorable. After 
all, the boss suffered losses in this war. 
The poor man, he was burned out too.” 


Pa 


Shanghai Snafu 


With civil liberties restored, demon- 
strations of all sorts have become an al- 


_most daily occurrence in Shanghai. Two 


weeks ago, 20,000 factory workers 
demonstrated under agitators who prod- 
ded them to assault American GI’s. They 
swept on the Bund, swarmed over a Navy 
truck, and injured the Chinese driver and 
four American sailors. Swinging bamboo 
clubs and broken bottles they then at- 
tacked other sailors and assaulted two 
soldiers outside the Army’s China Theater 
Headquarters. 

Last “week, a wave of strikes struck 
Shanghai. Power-company employes who 
had already won a bonus of 15,000 Chi- 
nese National dollars (barely $15 on the 
exchange) now demanded two winter 
uniforms, three summer uniforms, an 
overcoat, raincoat, and a pair each of rub- 


ber and leather boots. Employes of the 
American-owned Evening Post and Mer- 
cury wanted a 100 per cent raise and the 
loan of a month’s pay. Waiters at 21 lead- 
ing restaurants demanded a share of the 
profits, a 35,000 Chinese-dollar bonus, 
and 95 per cent of their tips.. Tram driv- 
ers, masons, carpenters, and pharmacy 
employes also walked out. So did the Rus- 
sian dance girls of ihe Ciro Cabaret, but 
their strike failed when Chinese and refu- 
gee girls refused to follow. A four-day 
tailors’ strike ended when dressmakers 
met their demands just in time to cash in 
on the last-minute rush for Chinese New 
Year’s gowns. 


oo 


China: Beckoning Unity 


Throughout his eighteen-year dictator- 
ship of Nationalist China, Generalissimo 
Chiang Kai-shek has tried to give the im- 
pression that he hoped to step into his- 
tory as a democrat, not a tyrant. Last 
week he at least prepared to take such a 
step. He used his own strong leadership 
of the Kuomintang to force his party's 
reluctant right wing into compromise 
with the Communist and liberal opposi- 
tion. That compromise, the outgrowth of 
three weeks of haggling by the all-party 
Political Consultative Council, estab- 
lished clear-cut stages for’ the belated 
achievement of Chinese unity and de- 
mocracy: 


@ Chiang’s Cabinet will be broadened © 


during the transition period to include 


seven or eight non-Kuomintang members. 


The Kuomintang will hold only half the 


40 seats on the interim governing body, 
the State Council. A common platform 
for the coalition government guarantees 
individual and political freedom. __ 

€ The constitution is to be rewritten im- 
mediately. It must provide for an elected 
president and an Executive Yuan (Cabi- 
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International -Photos 
... in which Chinese attacked some GI’s 


net) responsible to the legislature. The 


Control, Legislative, Judicial, and Exam- . 


ination Yuans will be similar to the Amer- 
ican Senate, House of Representatives, 
Supreme Court, and- Civil Service Com- 
mission. The provinces of China will en- 
joy a large degree of “states’ rights” and 
will elect their own governors. 

C The final draft of the new constitution 
will be formally adopted by the National 
Assembly meeting in Nanking on May 5. 
@ The Nationalist armies will be reduced 
to 90 divisions, the Communist forces to 
twenty, with further reductions planned. 
Then the rival forces will be merged 


into a single national army, free of ,po- - 


litical bias. . 
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Oops! 

As British Ambassador in Moscow, Sir 
Archibald Clark Kerr gained a reputa- 
tion for fast thinking and ready repartee, 
even with persistent foreign correspond- 
ents. Last week the bluff 63-year-old 
Scot, who has been appointed next Brit- 
ish -Ambassador in Washington, inex- 
plicably, slipped up as he began: one of 
his most important diplomatic missions. 
In Singapore on his way to the troubled 
Netherlands Indies as a special envoy, 
Sir Archibald held a press conference. 


- A correspondent asked him about a 


United Nations trusteeship for the Indies. 
Kerr replied that he thought there was 
a ‘strong possibility” of one. 

Such a statement, if formalized, would 
constitute outright British interference in 
the policymaking field on a question for 
which Britain’s ally, Holland, holds pri- 
mary responsibility. Perhaps it was the 
Singapore heat. Kerr blamed it on faulty 
acoustics, said that he had misunder- 
stood the question, and asked corre- 
spondents to delete it from their copy. 
Only the London Times complied. 
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FOR EXECUTIVE ACTION 


At ease and completely relaxed, he talks his daily work away. 
His decisions, instructions, plans and ideas are spoken in a 
natural, conversational voice to a small microphone on his desk. . 

That microphone is his Control Center for Executive Action. 
It is the heart of Dictaphone Electronic Dictation, and it speeds 
the flow of work throughout his entire organization. This magic 
microphone even records his important over-the-desk conver- 
sations. 

Dictaphone Electronic Dictation frees him from dependence 
upon his secretary; frees her from notetaking and thus enables 
her to protect him from interruptions and to do other important 


. work. It doubles their ability to get things done. 


Why not learn how this modern business method can help 
you? Consult your local phone book, or write for descriptive 
literature. Dictaphone Corporation, Dept. C-2, 420 Lexing- 
ton Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. In Canada: Dictaphone 
Corporation, Ltd., 86 Richmond Street W., Toronto 2, Ont. 


pietaPHONE GLctonic Dicteation 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of Acoustie and 
Electronic dictating machines and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 
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Navy Ponders Its Atomic F uture 
as Ships Head for Test Blowoff 


Top Brass Unsure of Effect 
the Bomb Will Have Historically 
on Tactics of Sea Warfare 


Six months ago this week a single atom 
bomb arched out of the B-29 Enola Gay 
over the Japanese seacoast city of Hiro- 
shima. The resulting explosion caused 
306,545 casualties, including 78,150 
dead, according to an official Japanese 
report. It tore the city apart and changed 
the art of war, as military strategists like 
to call it, to the science of war. 

The minds of Navy men, who pride 
themselves that their service is the most 
scientific of all the armed forces, turned 
immediately to the jolting question of 
whether a fleet could survive in an atomic 
war. If the heat of 100,000,000 degrees 
Centigrade which the bomb generated 
could vaporize steel structures on land 
and fuse the earth, why could it not 


vaporize steel ships and sea water? If . 


typhoons of 90 miles an hour and hurri- 


canes of 120 miles an hour could capsize’ 


destroyers, smash the flight decks of big 
carriers, and rip the bow off. a 
heavy cruiser, what would hap- 


belief he had the support of W. A. 


Higinbotham, chairman of the Federation 
of American Atomic Scientists (NEws- 
wEEK, Dec. 8, 1945). Higinbotham pre- 
dicted the air and water-level tests would 
not demonstrate the bomb’s full effec- 
tiveness. He said only a deep under- 
water explosion would do that. 

Yet the Navy was doing considerable 
heavy thinking. It decided not to com- 
plete the super-battleship Kentucky until 
the atom tests have ‘been assessed. It in- 
dicated that guided missiles and rockets 
might well replace the planned 16-inch 
guns. And having officially classed battle- 
ships as “auxiliary” vessels to carriers, a 
decision that would have been heresy 
five years ago, the Navy was prepared 
to revise itself to meet the requirements 
of the atom and the age. 


Po 


The Sea-Air Navy 


Secretary of the Navy James Forrestal 
this week quashed any last doubt that 
the Navy has renounced “battleship 
thinking.” In his annual report to the 
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President, Forrestal said flatly: “The car- 


rier is today the spearhead of the mod. ! 


ern fleet just as the battleship was 25 
years ago.” But although the carrier js 
“the modern cutting edge of the Navy,” 
he reported that it must have auxiliary 
support vessels, including fast battle. 
‘ships, to be effective. 

The proposed fleets of the “sea-air” 
Navy, a term Forrestal used repeatedly, 
reflect this concept. In the Pacific, the 
Navy wants 9 carriers and 9 escort car- 
riers, supported by 2 fast battleships, 20 
cruisers, 81 destroyers, 39 submarines, 
and 90 auxiliaries and small vessels. This 
fleet would be backed up by a partly 
manned “ready reserve” of 2 carriers, 3 
battleships, 8 cruisers, and 18 destroyers, 

In the Atlantic the Navy plans a nu- 
cleus of 4 carriers and 4 escort carriers, 
supported by 2 fast battleships, 8 cruisers, 
54 destroyers, 51 submarines, and 80 


auxiliaries and minor combat vessels. The © 


Atlantic “ready reserve” numbers 3 car- 
riers, 3 battleships, 10 cruisers, 22 de- 
stroyers, and 10 miscellaneous craft. 

Amphibious shipping capable of lift- 
ing two and a half divisions will also be. 
retained on the active list. In addition 
to these vessels, the Navy plans to keep 
18 carriers, 62 escort carriers, 7 battle- 
ships, 31 cruisers, 178 destroyers, 254 
destroyer escorts, and 101 subinarines in 
the “laid-up reserve.” 

Forrestal pointed out that these dispo- 
sitions will undoubtedly have to be re- 
vised when new weapons such as the 
atom bomb and guided missiles are evalu- 
ated. They should, he -said, be con- 

sidered only as an_ operating 





pen when the atom’s winds of 
500 to 1,000 miles an hour 
whipped through a surface fleet? 
In the Navy Department there 
were grave forebodings as Pres- 
ident Truman ordered the atom 
bomb tested on ships. 

Last week the Navy kept a 
stiff upper lip. Fleet Admiral 
Nimitz told a National Press 
Club luncheon in- Washington 
that a Navy would be required 
whatever the results of the tests. 
He predicted a ship would make 
a poor target for an atom bomb 
and expressed the belief that a 
fleet could be dispersed so that 
few of its units would suffer 
from such an attack. But he ig- 
nored the guided missile, sensi- 
tive enough to be attracted to 
light, metal, or the heat of a 
man’s body, and its application 
to the atom bomb. He did not 
touch on the vulnerability to 
submarines of a widely dis- 
persed fleet. 

The Navy’s official line was 
still that it expects to lose some 
ships, yet have others only dam- 
aged at Bikini. One officer as- 
sured New Yorkers that the bat- 








“This That Junk You Were Telling Me About?” 


att aed 





plan for the next two or three 
years, 

As special pleader for the 
Navy, though disclaiming any 
intent to overemphasize its im- 
portance, Forrestal pointed out 
that the occupation forces in 
Japan would be .as helpless as 
the garrison of Bataan in 1942 
unless the Navy controlled the 
Pacific. 
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Report from Below 


During the war most branches 
of the fighting forces got credit 
for jobs well done. Carrier pilots 
were acclaimed; paratroopers 
and infantrymen were cheered; 
PT-boat and destroyer exploits 
were publicized, and the Army 
Air Forces floated on clouds of 
glory in the wild blue yond * 
But the activity of the men of 
the “silent service,” the sub- 
mariners, was tightly corked un 
in Washington. There were iso- 
lated stories about single sub- 
marines. The public, however, 
was only vaguely aware of the 
part played by the submariners 
in defeating Japan. Last week, 





tleship New York would prob- 
ably survive the tests. In that 
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The question: Will the mighty atom destroy a mighty fleet? 


Post _—in two press releases totaling 26 
pages, the Navy Department 
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HEAT FOR THE STEEL THAT SHAPES OUR LIVES 


Think, if you dare, what American life 
would be like—without steel! For one 
thing, we would most certainly have 
been powerless to win the war... 
Without the machinery made possible 
by steel we'd be slaves of the soil, in- 
stead of its masters. Without steel, all 
transportation—except by foot—would 
stop ... Without steel, most of our fac- 
tories—and the millions of jobs and the 
thousands of products they provide— 
would cease to exist... And—think of 
this—into the making of every ton of 
our vitally needed steel, goes a ton of 
Bituminous Coal! 


| Mainspring, as well as Mainstay ... 


Not alone as an ingredient material but 
also as a source of power, does Bitu- 
minous Coal contribute to the useful 
services of steel. It generates more than 


62% of all our electrical energy—to 
keep the wheels of industry turning. 
And it powers 94% of all our railroad 
locomotives—to keep the wheels of 
transportation running. 


The Magic Mineral 


Yes—and beyond these more familiar 
uses, Bituminous Coal makes magic 
with chemistry to produce such diver- 
gent products as perfumes and plastics 
—roofing materials and synthetic rub- 
ber — textiles — paints — dyes — vitamins 
—medicines—fertilizers — insecticides — 
and a thousand more... Truly, our 
very civilization depends on Bitumi- 
nous Coal. So, anything that affects 
coal mining also affects you—whether 
you actually burn coal or not! 


Brruminovus Coat INsTITUTE 
60 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


BURN COAL... 


For comfort. Bituminous Coal sup- 
plies steady, uniform, healthful 
heat. It is also the most economi- 
cal, most dependable, most plenti- 
ful home-heating fuel. Better than 
4 out of every 7 homes in the U.S. 
already heat with coal. And, when 
you install one of the marvelous 
new stokers, Bituminous Coal be- 
comes an “automatic” fuel—even 
to the point of ash removal! Clean, 
quiet, odorless, smokeless. 

For efficiency. Bituminous Coal is 
industry’s most-available source of 
low-cost, dependable electrical en- 
ergy and steam power, 

No other fuel can even come 
close to matching the usefulness of 
coal as a source of heat, light, and 
power. 

e 
Out of every dollar of Bituminous Coal 
sales at the mines, the miners receive 
an average of over 60# in wages—the 
mine owners average about 2¢ profit. 
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BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 








More 


56-Passenger 
CAPITALINERS 


More 


Seats Daily 


for 
Key Cities 


on the vast 


PCA 
Skyway! 

















More seats today when you fly 
PCA! Chicago, Washington 
and Norfolk now have 4-mile- 
a-minute Capitaliner service — 
seating 56 passengers on each 
daily flight. During succeeding 
weeks, many more of these 
huge 4-engine ships will offer 
air-travelers in more key PCA 
cities more time-saving travel 
opportunities. Soon, PCA will 
triple its number of seats each 
day to help satisfy the great and 
growing demand for air travel! 


It takes LESS time and costs 
LESS today... to fly PCA! 








THE CAPITAL AIR 
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Pearl at Peace: This Pearl Harbor panorama, with the Ford Island Air Station in 
the background, shows the Pacific powerhouse busy with redeployment logistics. 





finally came across with a roundup of 
what submarines did during the war. 
Highlights of. the official Navy story: 

@ The submarine Swordfish was the first 
American vessel to sink an enemy craft. It 
sent the 8,663-ton Atsutasan Maru down 
on Dec. 15, 1941, in the South China Sea. 
And it was an American submarine which 
first brought the war to Japan’s home 
waters. On Jan. 7, 1942, the Pollack sank 
a Japanese ship only 60 miles southwest 
of Tokyo. 

@ In the 44 months of the war, American 
submarines sank a total of 1,944 Jap 
ships. Of these 194 were combat ships. 
They included one battleship, eight air- 
craft carriers, fifteen cruisers, 42 destroy- 
ers, 28 submarines, and 100 small units 
of the Japanese Navy. Altogether the sub- 
marines accounted for 56 per cent of the 
total enemy steel merchant-ship losses. 
The a per cent was destroyed 
by surface ships, planes, mines, and 
storms. 

@ United States submarine: operations 
accounted for the death of 276,000 Japs. 
That was more than five times the num- 
ber of men in the submarine service. 
During the war, 3,505 American sub- 
mariners lost their lives—16 per cent of 
the officers and 18 per cent of the en- 
listed men in the underwater fleet. 

@ Japanese admirals, questioned after the 
end of the war, were unanimous in say- 
ing that American submarines did more 
to cut off the supply of fuel from the 
south than any other combination of 
forces. When Saipan was invaded, the 
admirals said, submarines had practically 
closed off oil supplies from the Nether- 
lands Indies. Admiral Soemu Toyoda, who 


was commander-in-chief of the combined 


Japanese fleets from May 1944 until May 
1945, declared categorically that until 
the spring of the last year of the war, 


American submarines .accounted for the 


main Jap shipping losses. 


PDP 


School of War and Peace 


Beside the Potomac River in Washing- 
ton, a freshman class of high-ranking for- 
eign service and State Department off- 
cials will go to school next September 
alongside Army, Navy, and Air Forces 
officers. These American diplomats and 
military men will thrash out their prob- 
lems in classrooms. The school, to all in- 
tents a college of national security, will be 
located on the grounds of the Army 
War College. 

The college was organized under the 
authority of the Joint Chiefs of Staff to 
answer criticism of the lack of integration 
between the State, War, and Navy De- 
aareg aay One hundred students, picked 

key positions in the departments, 
will take a ten-month course ending June 
21, 1947, a War-Navy-State Department 
announcement said this week. 

The curriculum will consist of such 
strangely contrasting courses as the con- 
duct of war and the prevention of war, 
the United Nations Organization and the 
atomic bomb, and foreign policy and 
joint operations. Home-front problems 


such as industrial production and the 
mobilization of manpower will also figure 
on the program. War preparedness 

be stressed from the joint-action point of 
view. War operations will be reviewed 
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IMAGINATION IS THE DIRECTING FORCE AT CHRYSLER CORPORATION 


UMAGINATION [N COMFORT 


Imagination sees for you 

with thousands of eyes, 

rides for you over good roads 
and bad—in order to make our 


cars more comfortable for you. 


Imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation has pioneered 
twenty of the most 
important improvements 


in automobile comfort! 


These shiny weights and springs help 
predict how changes in design will 
affect a car’s ride. They make up one 
of the tools imagination uses to insure 
the unusual comfort you get in a 
Plymouth, Dodge, De Soto or Chrysler. 

Creative imagination at Chrysler 
Corporation is always developing 
improvements. It revolutionized auto- 


' mobile design by finding how to match 


a car’s motion te your body’s natural, 
comfortable rhythm—so you can drive 
any one of our cars hundreds of miles 
a day with minimum fatigue. 





HOW IT BENEFITS YOU 
<a 


“Stay! / 


That's you, Mr. and Mrs. Motorist, always present in the mind of the engineer as he studies how springs and location of weight affect riding comfort 


The same practical imagination 
moved front and back seats to the 
most comfortable locations in the car, 
redesigned them to give you restful 
support. It brought you the effort- 
less driving of gyrol Fluid Drive... 
new ideas in all-weather heating, ven- 
tilation and vision. 


In our new cars—as in the very 
first Chrysler—imagination has sup- 
plied the extra values that always set 
Chrysler Corporation products apart. 
REMEMBER THURSDAY NIGHT!. . . The Music of 


Andre Kostelanetz and the musical world’s most 
popular stars—Thursedays, CBS, 9 P.M., EST. 


- Plymouth DODGE DeSoto CHRYSLER 


PRODUCTS OF CHRYSLER CORPORATION ’ 


AIRTEMP Heating, Cooling, Refrigeration © CHRYSLER Marine and Industrial Engines * OILITE Powdered Metal Products * MOPAR Parts and Accessories 
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XTRA quality and extra value have been built 
into every Firestone Tire made since the 
Company was founded, nearly half a century ago. 
And today’s Firestone De Luxe Champion Tires the only tires made that are safety and mile 
uphold that tradition by giving car owners patented proved on the speedway for your protection on th 
and exclusive construction features which assure highway, new Firestone De Luxe Champions, i 
extra safety and extra mileage at no extra cost. For tires that stay safcr longer. 
most miles per dollar, have your nearby Firestone 
dealer store or Firestone store equip your car with 


THE ONLY TIRES MADE THAT ARE SAFETY AND MILEAGE PROVE ON 





For the best in music, listen to the “‘Voice of Firestone” : 
every Monday evening over N. B. C. network Copyright, 1946, The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co. 
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AMERICA 72 sccavye 


Take pride in their fresh, young faces! Thrill to their clear, treble 
voices singing: ‘“‘O beautiful for spacious skies, for amber waves of 
grain...” For the inspiring words and music of this song are a symbol 
of your children’s heritage of freedom . . . a promise of their 
bright future in the world of tomorrow. 4 In preparing your child to 
meet this future, recognize the power of music. Early musical training 
builds character; develops capacity for achievement; helps your boy or 
girl grow in mental and spiritual stature. @ Wurlitzer shares in the 
future of young Americans by bringing music within the reach of all. 
Wurlitzer factories have returned to peacetime production. They are 
making new pianos, electronic organs, accordions and other instraments 
distinguished for their beauty of design and superb tone. New 
Wurlitzer juke boxes are also on the way. These new products will 
be the finest Wurlitzer has ever made. The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company, 

The music of Wurlitzer pianos, electronic or- 105 West Adams Street, Chicago 3, Illinois. 

gans, accordions, and juke boxes is heard 

“round the world.” Wurlitzer is America’s 

largest manufacturer of pianos all produced 

under one name . . . also America’s largest 

manufacturer of accordions and juke boxes. 














Awarded with Star, De Kalb Division, 
Awarded with Stars, No. Tonawanda Division 








Newsweek, Fesruary 11, 1946 





and the role of air, ground, and sea forces 
analyzed. 

The faculty, under the leadership of 
Vice Admiral Harry W. Hill, now com- 
mandant of the Army and Navy Staff 
College, will be drawn from the armed 
services and the State Department. Also, 
leading scientists, professors, and civilian 
experts will give special lectures. 
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The Patterson Fill-In 


When the transport plane which carried 
Secretary of War Robert P. Patterson on 
his global tour of United States Army 
bases landed at Shanghai on Jan. 14, a 
thousand GI’s watched the lean, gray- 
ing Secretary alight. Most of the soldiers 
knew that Patterson had been a combat 
veteran during the last war. A few knew 
he had risen from private to major and 
had been decorated for bravery. They 
respected the 54-year-old former judge, 
but they left him in no doubt about their 
troubles. They raised crudely drawn 
placards saying: “Uncle Sam’s Forgotten 
Men Welcome You.” _ : 

Patterson met the same welcome many 
times in his four-week jaunt. His main 

‘mission was to appraise the occupation 
needs for Japan, the Philippines, Italy, 
and Germany. But he also interviewed 
GI’s and brass at many bases. He listened 
to complaints, took a look at morale and 
‘the effectiveness of the occupation troops, 


and heard what soldiers think about the - 


future of the American Army. 

The Cold Dope: Not until Jan. 28, 
three days after his return to the United 
States, did Patterson tell Americans ex- 
actly where the Army stood on de- 
mobilization and, occupation duties. He 
first pointed out that since Pearl Harbor, 
10,600,000 men and women have served 


in the Army. By June 30, 1946, he said, 








7,750,000 of them will have returned to 
civilian life. “I am willing to match that 
against any discharge rate in the world,” 
he snapped. Then he analyzed the situa- 
tion in every major occupation zone: 

@ Japan: “We have 300,000 soldiers in 
control of 80,000,000 people . . . Japa- 
nese stores of munitions . . . are in the 
process of destruction and removal .. . 
A sound beginning toward democratic 
processes and reeducation of the Japa- 
nese people has been made.” 

@ China: “The principal activity is to 
assist the Chinese in getting 1,800,000 
Japanese . . . back to Japan. Army per- 
sonnel there number 9,000.” 

@ The Philippines: “We have the great 
stocks of equipment that were built up 
for the invasion of Japan—3,500,000 tons. 
The. disposal . . . along with keeping 
custody of. it is a major problem. The 
troops [279,000] provide protection from 
lawlessness . . . the Philippine constabu- 
lary being no longer in-existence. By June 
80 we will have 79,000 [troops] there.” 
@ India, Burma, and the Middle East: 
“A deadline will soon be set in closing 
out [these areas] within a few months, 
except for a few hundred Air Transport 
personnel.” 

@ Italy: “We still have an infantry divi- 
sion . . . and some air groups [there]. 
The troops’ strength, which was 51,000 
on Jan. 1, will be reduced to 28,000 by 
June 30.” 

@ Germany: “We have the guarding of 
500,000 prisoners . . . the supply and 
protection of 600,000 displaced persons 
... the care and custody of $7,000,000,- 
000 worth of equipment and supplies. 
We had 622,000 troops in the European 
theater on the first of the year. We will 
have 307,000 on June 30, a great part of 
them to be replacements not yet in the 
theater. Our forces in Germany are much 
smaller than occupation forces main- 








Internationa] Photos 


Long Time No See: The reunion of 
Capt. Sotojiro Tatsuda, former com- 


' mander of the Jap military prison in 


Shanghai, and his former captive, Capt. 
Chase Nielson, one of the Doolittle fliers, 


was a study in latter-day Jap humility. 
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He is the Man Every Business Likes 
because he helps to raise standards of 
accuracy, speed and simplicity in the 
handling of all figure work, with such 
typical advantages as 
* More calculations 
per pay roll dollar 
° Elimination of 
double calculations for proof 
* Proof of accuracy 
without special manipulations 
In 20 minutes—no more—with the 
Marchant Calculator: and its 20 Points 
of Superiority, he can show you how to 
apply these short-cuts to your pay roll, 
mark-ups, costs or other figure-work. 
Yes, this figure-work specialist — your 
local Marchant representative — will be 
glad to proye these statements by’ dem- 
onstration, at your invitation. 


Lem 
MARCHANT 


SHENT SPEED ELECTRIC 
CALCULATORS 
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Marchant Calculating Machine Company 
Home Office: Oakland 8, California, U.S. A. 


SALES AGENCIES AND MANUPACTURER’S 
SERVICE STATIONS GIVE SERVICE EVERYWHERE 
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LOW 
INSURANCE 


RATES 
youll find you really can 


afford to carry 110,000 
of life insurance 
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Mortality. It has 











AT AGE 35, a 
$10,000 policy 
costs you only 
$13.20 per 
month and will, 
should you die during the ex- 
pectancy period, pay your bene- 
ficiary $10,000 or a monthly 
income for life. This low cost 
policy cannot be issued in 
amounts less than $2,500. Mail 
coupon below for full details. 


The Lincoln National Life 
Insurance Company 


FORT WAYNE 1, INDIANA 


More Than One Billion, Nine Hundred 
Million Dollars Of Insurance Iw Force 


\ /MaiL THIS COUPON TODAY 


Mailing the coupon involves no .obli- 
gation. So act now—send for full isfore 
mation about this low cost policy. 
The Lincoln National Life Insurance Co. 
Dept. N-62, Fort Wayne 1, Indiana. 
Please send me full details about your 


Low Cost Plan, which provides ample 
Protection at low cost. 























‘THE SERVICES 


Early Wacs as they paraded at Fort Des Moines 


tained by the British or by the Russians.” 
@ Soldier Morale: “Everywhere I went, 
the troops had reasonably comfortable 
quarters, good rations, good clothing. 
The sick rate is exceptionally low. Pro- 
vision is made for welfare and recreation. 


_ But... the soldiers are far from home, 


they are not under the urgency of war, 
and they should have the continued sup- 
port of the American people. USO shows 
and letters from home are greatly ap- 
preciated.” 

@ Effectiveness: “It is unquestionably 
true that the effectiveness of our forces 
has been diminished. It could not be 
otherwise, with the departure of more 
than 5,000,000 seasoned veterans since 
V-E Day. The Air Forces are hard hit. 
The lack of trained ground crews is so 
severe that many planes cannot be kept 
in condition to fly.” 

@ Replacement: “I talked with many of 
the soldiers in the overseas’ area. The 
fighting phase being over, the job is 
monotonous. Most of those who have 
seen service of two years or more are 
anxious to return home, some feeling that 
they are surplus anyway, others believirig 
that while their mission is necessary, it 
is only fair that new replacements with 
shorter service be sent to take their places 
. . . They feel that [the draft] must be 
continued if they are to get the relief 
they have earned. We will get as many 
[men] as we possibly can from voluntary 
recruiting. It is of the most urgent im- 
portance for the future peace of the 
world that additional men be obtained. 
The burden is not a heavy one for a 
nation of 140,000,000. Today no less 
than last year, no less than any time since 
Dec. 7, 1941, the soldier remains the pro- 
tector and benefactor of his country.” 








Harris & Ewing 


Des Moines: Wac to Vet _ 
On July 20, 1942, the first group of 


women ever to join the United States . 


Army showed up at Des Moines, Iowa. 
They went to Fort Des Moines, 5 miles 
south of the city, to train through the 
hot Midwestern summer. Controversy 
soon arose as to the suitability of women 
in uniform; the uniforms too came in for 
criticism. Male sergeants self-consciously 
marched groups of female rookies on the 
fort’s huge, elm-lined parade ground. 
The old cavalry base, once called the 
“Ritz Carlton of the Army” because of its 
luxurious equipment, trembled to unfa- 
miliar sopranos. 

After the first excitement died down, 
Fort Des Moines got down to its real job. 
The Wacs were trained as cooks, bakers, 
motor machinists, and communication 
specialists. There was also an officers’ 
school. Wac officers occupied rose-colored 
brick buildings and were said to be very 
rank-conscious. Noncoms and _ privates 
were quartered in “Stable Row,” bar- 
racks converted from the old cavalry sta- 
bles. They called themselves “Mrs. Hob- 
by’s horses” after their commandant, Col. 
Oveta Culp Hobby. A total of 72,141 
women went through basic training at 
Fort Des Moines and its graduates served 
well in every major war theater. 

Last October it became a Wac separa- 
tion center. Last week, after returning 
some 10,000 women to civilian clothes, 
it closed down. There were no ceremonies 
to mark the War Department order. But 
Des Moines city fathers, not always en- 
thusiastic about Wacs, said the m- 
town” buildings erected near the fort for 
the GI Janes, would be available as 
emergency veterans’ housing on Feb. 15. 
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Dust Off the Shingle 


Army doctors had good news last 
week. Secretary of War Robert P. Pat- 
terson announced that all but 4,000 of 
the 41,000 doctors commissioned from 
civilian life would be released by June 
30. The new program set their discharges 
at 60 points, or 89 months of active duty, 
or 45 years of age—a reduction of five 
points in score and three months of 
service. 
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Spot Replacements 


On Jan. 15, as a result of the pace of 
Army demobilization, General of the 
Army Eisenhower cut basic training of 
new men from seventeen to thirteen 
weeks. Even so, the lag was too great. 
Last week he reduced the period to eight 
weeks. Overseas commanders will have 
to continue the training, but at least 
they will have the men on the spot. 
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Navy by Choice 

In contrast to the Army, the Navy does 
not need the draft or paid advertising 
to get all the men it wants..So Capt. G. R. 
Donaho, Navy Director of Recruiting 
and Induction, said last week. Forty 
thousand men joined the regular Navy 
last month, 27,000 of them from civilian 
life—a rate far in excess of any peacetime 
enrollment figure. With the Navy only 
119,000 from its Sept. 1 goal of 500,000 
men, this rate exceeds its monthly quota 
by more than 5,000. 
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At Home Overseas 


If officers and noncoms of the first three 
grades abroad cannot come home to their 
families, at least the families can go to 
them. This was the gist of the War De- 
partment’s Jan. 30 announcement that 
wives and children may soon join the 
lucky ones in any overseas theater. The 
Army will provide free transportation to 
the European theater sometime after 
April 1; to the Philippines, Japan, Korea, 


and the Ryukyus, after May 1. Other — 


Pacific and Caribbean stations are already 
open to dependents (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 7). 

Applications must be initiated by the 
soldiers themselves ‘and: are subject to ap- 
proval by the theater commander, who 
must be able to provide adequate housing, 
food, and medical care for the dependents. 
First priority will go to Army men and 
War Department civilian employes who 
promise to stay overseas for two years; 
second priority to men who will remain 
more than one year. Families of eligible 
men with the longest overseas service 
since Dec. 7, 1941, regardless of rank, 
will be shipped first. 

Before enlisted men had a chance to 
speak for themselves on-the announce- 
ment, half a dozen congressmen, the Vet- 
erans of Foreign Wars, and, the American 
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ag ee y FEELING LASTS LONGER WITH MARFax, 


Your car retains that wonderful tenaciously to bearing surfaces. It 
“cushiony”’ feeling not for just a won't squeeze out. Protection against 
couple of hundred miles but from wear is constant instead of diminish- 
one lubrication job to the next with ing. And that’s the kind of protection 
Marfak Chassis Lubrication. That’s every motorist wants, every car 
because Marfak, unlike ordinary needs. Why not ask your Texaco 
grease, has powerful adhesive and Dealer to give your car that 
cohesive qualities that make it stick ‘“Marfak” feeling” today! 


Goure welcome at 
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THE SERVICES _ 











Legion protested the “discrimination” 
which did not allow privates, corporals, 
and buck sergeants to send for their wives. 
The Army countered that housing facili- 
ties overseas cannot accommodate, every 
GI’s family, buf that the War Department 
was “studying” the matter. Two days later 
the Army extended the privilege to all 
ranks, but said families of enlisted men of 
the lower grades might have to pay a 
nominal fee for subsistence. 
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No Home Grounds 


In Chicago, Superior Court Judge John 
A. Sbarbaro refused to grant divorces to 
seven wives although their husbands had 
signed affadavits admitting extramarital 
relations with other. women. What 
seemed clear-cut cases to the women 
failed to impress the judge. The men 
were soldiers who had dallied overseas. 
The judge ruled that was not enough 
for a divorce. 
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GI Joe: Good or Bad? 


The fraternization pictures and stories 
which came out of Germany caused high 
resentment among the wives and sweet- 
hearts of American soldiers. The same 
sort of shenanigans in Japan, as portrayed 
in the same sort of pictures and stories, 
caused heartaches too. But how much 
fraternization is really taking place in 
Japan? On that point even the critical 
Allied correspondents do not agree. Re- 
cently two seasoned Australian reporters, 
both onetime privates, sent these contrast- 
ing views to their newspapers: 

Denis Warner of The Brisbane Tele- 
graph wrote: “Thousands of GI’s are asso- 
ciating freely with Japanese girls of nearly 
all ranks and classes of society. Several 
cases of officers contracting marriage with 
Japanese girls have been reported. Ameri- 
can troops are probably the most immoral 
in the world—and I write this advisedly— 
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and to them a girl is simply a‘ girl whether 
she is white or black or brindle or brown.” 

Massey Stanley of The Sydney Daily 
Telegraph reported: “The GI has com- 
pletely changed the attitude of the fear- 
crazed Japanese people. One of the main 
delays in the Japanese surrender was 
caused by elaborate preparation for ‘pro- 
tecting Japanese women from the cruel 
and lustful invader.’ Thousands of girls 
were detailed by a special organization to 
serve as shock absorbers. The extent of 
fraternization, if you discount the traffic 
of so-called geisha houses, is immensely 


‘ exaggerated. But the ordinary serviceman 


in everyday relations without undue 
friendliness has displayed a code which 
the Japanese still find incredible in a body 
of troops from an invading army.” 
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USO’s Tomorrow 


In the five-story Victory Club in down- 
town Honolulu, servicemen consumed a 
ton of bananas and 250 gallons of ice 
cream every day in banana splits alone. 
Visitors at two service clubs in Natal, 
Brazil, ate 7,000 eggs a week. It was 
proportionately the same in the other 
3,032 clubs and lounges. maintained by 
the United Service Organizations, Inc., 
throughout the war. 

Founded on Feb. 4, 1941, the USO 
this week celebrated its fifth year of serv- 
ice. More ‘than a billion service men and 
women have passed under the familiar 
red, white, and blue signs. Neax!y 5,000 
entertainers gave more than 161,000 per- 
formances overseas; 180 artists traveled 
the hospital circuit to sketch the wounded. 

Largely run by volunteers, the USO 
spent as much as $5,800,000 a month at 
the peak of its activity. Hostesses, who 
contributed 165,000,000 hours, handed 
out 6,000,000,000 -envelopes and _ post 
cards and 2,000,000 books of matches in 
the last six months of 1945. With more 
than 2,000,000 soldiers, sailors, and Ma- 
rines slated to stay in uniform for years, 
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- Brass Hats: Full generals may design 


their own hats. At left is General of the 
Army MacArthur's Philippine field mar- 
shal’s $60 creation. Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright’s new lid (center) is a khaki 
version of his dress-blue cover (right). 
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the USO plans to continue its werk until 
the end of 1947. In the United. States, 
350 to 400 clubs will remain open, most 
near convalescent hospitals. 
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The Solid Bradley 


John Stelle, 53-year-old former gov- 
ernor of Illinois and now national com- 
mander of the American Legion, last 
week lasled out in a personal attack on 
Gen. Omar N. Bradley, Administrator of 
Veterans Affairs. So far as the American 
Legion was concerned, Stelle declared, 
the six-month honeymoon granted Brad- 
ley when he took over management of 
the Veterans Administration was over. 
The Legion boss charged, in letters to 
congressmen, that the VA had undergone 
a “tragic breakdown” in efficiency. He 
demanded that a “seasoned businessman” 
replace Bradley. 

General Bradley, who took over the 
Veterans Administration reluctantly, was 
far from reluctant to answer Stelle’s at- 
tack. At a special press conference on 
Feb. 1 he explained that the VA was 
fouled up aplenty when he became its 
head last July. It was then set up to han- 
dle a peak of only 5,000,000 veterans 
and not efficiently at that. Bradley made 
sweeping changes in an effort to gear the 
organization for the expected load of 
‘20,000,000. He admitted there were 
many serious weaknesses to be ironed 
out, but he defended his progress so far. 
He said Stelle appeared griped because 
the VA ignored his demand that a vet- 
erans’ hospital be spotted at a site of his 
choice in Decatur, Ill. Instead, it approved 
a different location near the same city. 

The general found he had thousands 
of militant supporters, and two very im- 
portant ones. President Truman backed 


Bradley “to the hilt.” General of the Army’ 


Eisenhower gave him a strong pat on the 
back. Virtually every other important 
veterans’ organization declared that 
Stelle’s charges were unfair. 
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... the way he builds 


Californians like to use native 
materials such as redwood and 
adobe brick when they build. 
Homes are low-slung, rambling, 
spacious— to take advantage 

of natural settings and give 
expression to the widespread: _ agi 


love for outdoor living. . oo 
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<..and the way he banks 


Californians,comprising the great- 
est market in the West, look to 
“The California Trend” Bank of America for their bank- 
...a fact-based forecast...wil ing services. Through its 493 
help you plan your businessif © ranches in 307 California com- 
a8 oe sows - munities this bank adds a valuable 
understanding of local conditions 


gomery Street, San Francisco . 
wanna copy. to a stable statewide organization. 


Bank of America, a member of the Federal Reserve System and the 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation, has main offices in the 
two reserve cities of California—San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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LONDON, ENGLAND, BRANCH: 12 NICHOLAS LANE, LONDON, E. C. 4 


BLUE AND GOLD BANK OF AMERICA TRAVELERS CHEQUES ARE AVAILABLE THROUGH AUTHORIZED 
: BANKS AND AGENCIES EVERYWHERE : 
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Labor Milestone 


A new formula for labor-management 
contracts was written last week by Justice 
Ivan C. Rand of the Supreme Court of 
Canada. His arbitration of a dispute be- 
tween the Ford Motor Co. of Canada 
and the United Automobile Workers 
Union (CIO) came 41 days after the end 
of the 99-day strike at the Ford plant in 
Windsor, Ont. His decision was binding 
on both parties. . 

Justice Rand, whose previous labor 
contacts were chiefly with railway unions 
when he was counsel for the Canadian 
National Railways, ruled: 

@ All Ford employes, whether union 
members or not, must pay union dues 
($1 a month). These will be collected 
by the company for the union. 

@ No strike vote at the Ford plant will 
be considered. legal unless voted by a 
majority of all workers, union or not. 
Strike votes must be supervised by a 
provincial government representative. 

@ If the union calls a wildcat strike, or 
does not immediately repudiate one and 
declare picketing illegal, it will be liable 
to suspension of the dues-collecting plan 
for two to six months. Individuals partici- 
pating may be fined $3 a day and lose a 
year’s seniority for each week they are 
on strike. 

@ Future disputes between labor and 
management at the Ford plant will be set- 
tled by a provincial government umpire. 

The immediate reaction to Justice 
Rand’s compromise was unclear. A. R. 
Mosher, president of the Canadian Con- 
gress of Labor, with which the UAW is 
affiliated, said he believed it gave Ford 
employes “the equivalent of a union 
shop.” There was no comment from the 
Ford management. 

The Montreal Gazette described the 
compromise as “an inconclusive, ques- 
tionable ruling that may easily breed as 
much trouble as it has temporarily ended 
. . . The freedom actually assured is 
hollow and fictitious, and it is associated 
with some entirely new and objectionable 
principles.” The Montreal Star said: 
“[Justice Rand] has done both a coura- 
geous and common-sense job. The Wind- 
sor strike may yet prove to have been a 
blessing in disguise—both for labor and 
for industry.” The Toronto Star answered 
The Gazette’s complaints with Rand’s 
own arguments and added: “It is by the 
introduction and acceptance of new prac- 
tices that labor has steadily bettered its 
position over a long period of years.” 


Hostel Vancouver 


In the carriage days of the early twen- 
tieth century, the brown-bricked Van- 
couver Hotel, with its rococo architecture 
and sumptuous appointments, was the 
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Veteran Rookie: Two weeks ago a 
self-styled veteran of the Canadian 
merchant navy protested being drafted 
into the United States Army while vaca- 
tioning in Washington. Last week he 
admitted he was Seaman Anthony F. 
Asprea of Hoboken, N. J., wanted by the 
United States Navy for- desertion. 





social center of the bustling new city on 
the British Columbia coast. Vancouver 
debutantes. made their bows in its gold- 
leaf and crystal ballroom, and society pa- 
raded in oak-paneled Peacock Alley. But 
depression in the ’830s killed off much of 
the tourist trade which had given the 
hotel’s owners, the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way, handsome profits. 

When the government-owned Canadian 
National Railways decided to build a 
competitive hotel only two blocks away, 
the CPR was willing to write off a bad 
investment. It agreed to share owner- 
ship of the new Hotel Vancouver with 
the CNR and to close the old hotel. The 
army’s wartime use of the building saved 
it for six years. But when the army lease 
expired, the CPR decided to demolish 
the structure. 

Immediately, homeless Vancouver war 
veterans were up in arms. They picketed 
the hotel, vacated by the army but still 

artly used by the federal Veterans Af- 
airs Department, and demanded that it 
de used as a hostel for veterans and their 
families (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 28). On Jan. 
26, they took more drastic action: 35 
veterans and six women marched through 
a heavy snowstorm to the pillared en- 
trance, brushed past a single Seaforth 


Highlander guard, and established a 
beachhead in the main lobby. By Mon- 
day, 700 veterans and their wives had 
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“registered.” About 150 men and 24 
women actually moved into the first four 
floors of the 56-room hotel. 

Bob McEwen, 22, former Seaforth 
Highlander, who organized the invasion, 
said flatly: “We'll stay until they throw us 
out by force or somebody takes over and 
runs the hotel as a hostel for vets.” . 
* The Decorous. Squatters: Vancou- 
verites, remembering the sitdown strike of 
1938 when the unemployed squatted for 
weeks in the post office and art gallery 


hoped there would be no trouble. But the 
occupation continued with utmost de- 
corum. No liquor was: allowed on the 
premises. Guests had to show service 
discharge papers before registering. Mar- 
ried couples had to prove their - status. 
Single men, single women, and married 


icemen acted as house detectives, pa- 
trolling each floor once an hour without 
finding a single cause for complaint. 
Nearby restaurants sent in food. 

After five days, while housing officials 
struggled to find a happy solution, a plan 
was evolved. The CPR will lease the 
building to the Citizens Rehabilitation 
Council to operate as a veterans’ hostel 
until April 1, 1947. The federal govern- 
ment will give $40,000 immediately and 
$5,000 a month; tthe city, $27,500, and 
$2,000 a month. The occupying force 
moved out so that the building could be 
cleaned and repairs made. The recent 
residents will have first choice of available 

ace when the hostel is reopened in 
about two weeks. 
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pe Canada, which has clung stubbornly 
But to price and wage controls since 1941, 
h of . achieving more success than perhaps any 
“the allied nation, made its first major policy 
Rail- break on Jan. 31. The relaxations: 

@ Suspension, on Feb. 1, of price ceilings 
dian on 300-odd consumer goods and services, 
id a mostly in the luxury class or in abundant 
ail quantity, including aircraft, jewelry, 

bad shaving accessories, drugs, pipes and 
ak cigarettes, gas, electricity, steam, and 
with water supply, telegraph, telephone, and 
The | wireless service, and transportation ex- 
wail cept by steam railway. 
leant € Permission, after Feb. 15,. for wage 
olish increases for hourly paid employes if local 
war labor boards feel adjustments are 
~ ‘Teasonable.” Previously, wages could be . 
eted increased only if there were “gross in- 
- still equality or injustice.” 
A € Permission to increase salaries of 
at it white-collar employes if these are “un- 
their duly low.” ; 
Jan. € Restoration, on June 30, of the prov- 
Inces “normal jurisdiction” over mini- 
ough mum-wage rates, working hours, and va- 
om cations with pay. 
forth @ Restoration, after Feb. 15, of freedom 
da for labor and management to bargain col- 
Mon- lectively on vacations with pay, off-shift 
had differentials, hospital-aid plans, annuities, 


and pension and group-insurance plans. 


until they were evicted by the police, . 


pairs occupied ifferent floors. Two serv-~ 
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Heats!” 


Carrots and peas! Was the 
Boss in trouble yesterday! 
Confusion everywhere! I 
hopped to the rescue, gave 
him the low-down on the 
slow-down. And he was all 
ears! 

’ oo su —— sepre 
— Clog; r) » Jamm 
staplers—were giving him 
some of his trouble. t he 
needed was SPEED Swingline 
No. 4 Staplers and preci- 
sion-made Staples. 

| explained how SPEED’S en- 
gineers had solved eVtry 
stapling problem with thcir 
Swingline No. 4 stapling 
team . . . designing the No. 
4 Stapler to load lightning- 
fast and work silky-smooth, 
without clogging or jam- 
ming . . . making No. 4 
Staples 100% round—100% 
uniform—for quick, sure, 
clean penetration. 

“Real time-savers,”” the 


ey “Plenty of SPEED is 
what I need.”’ 


SPEED PRODUCTS COMPANY 
Long Island City 1, New York 


N0.4 STAPLER AND STAPLES | 


4 ' WORLD'S SPEEDIEST STAPLING TEAM 
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Chile: Bloody Banners 


Chile had been stirred up, politically 
and economically, ever. since V-E Day. 
There were several reasons: (1) Mount- 
ing living costs squeezed the workers; 
(2) the future of the war-expanded ni- 
trate and copper industries on which the 
country lives was uncertain; (3) the po- 
litical parties were dissatisfied with the 
“nonpolitical” Cabinet of “experts”; (4) 
President Juan Antonio Rios had been 
‘ forced by illness to turn his office over to 
an acting President, former Interior Min- 
ister Alfredo Duhalde. Last week the ten- 
sion broke into violence and a political 
crisis which shook the government. 

Act One: Strike. The immediate cause 
of the crisis was a strike by 8,000 nitrate 
-—-workers in Tarapacd Province..The gov- 
ernment, fed up with labor unrest, out- 
lawed the unions involved, declared a 
state of emergency in the province, and 
sent a cruiser and two destroyers to the 
scene. 

Act Two: Violence. The next incident 
was accidental and wholly unplanned. 
To support the nitrate strikers the Chilean 
Labor Federation (CTCH) announced a 
24-hour general strike for Jan. 30. About 
8 p.m. on Jan. 28, about 3,000 workers 
paraded into Plaza Bulnes in downtown 
Santiago to hold a pre-strike meeting. 
Carabineers (national police) were lined 
up at the curb. There was an argument 
between police and workers. Someone 
threw a brick, somcone lost his head and 
fired a shot, and the battle was on. The 
police used sabers and riot sticks. The 
crowd seizcd any handy weapons. 

When the fighting subsided and the op- 








posing forces were drawn up on opposite 
sides of Avenida Bernardo O’Higgins, ten 
worker: lay dead and more than a hun- 
dred workers and policemen were in- 
jured. While ambulances picked up the 
wounded, the demonstrators dipped un- 
ion banners, shirts, and ‘newspapers in 
the pools of blood on the pavement, 
hoisted them on poles, and marched 
through the streets shouting antigovern- 
ment slogans. 

In the middle of the demonstration 
Bernardo Ib4fiez, secretary general of the 
CTCH, seized a microphone and an- 
nounced that the general strike would be 
called immediately. The Cabinet was in 
session far into the night. Duhalde 
blamed the disorders on Communist agi- 
tators. He called on the army to suppress 
any further outbreaks and proclaimed a 
state of siege. Sixteen CTCH leaders, in- 
cluding Ibdfiez, were ordered arrested. 

The next day the strike began. It was 
far from complete, but it paralyzed San- 
tiago. Most shops were closed, scme out 
of fear rather than conviction; only a few 
taxis and ouses made timid appearances. 

On Jan. 30 the strike was called off by 
a compromise. The government released 
the arrested labor leaders, lifted the state 
of siege, and worked feverishly to clean 
up the situation before reactionary ele- 
ments could make capital of it. 

On the same day, the funeral cortege 
of riot victims moved slowly through the 
deserted streets of Santiago. Thousands 
of workers followed it to the cemetery. 
Ibafiez, whom the police had been un- 
able to find, made an unexpected appear- 
ance, spoke for twenty minutes, then 
disappeared in a taxi. 
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Chilean riot: A brick was thrown, a shot was fired 





Act Three: Politics. Then the political 
phase of the struggle opened. Duhalde, 
who had the support of the army, had 
added two military men to his Cabinet 
during the labor conflict: Now the hos- 
tile Radical and Socialist parties seized 
the opportunity to demand a leftist ciyjl- 
ian Cabinet. Duhalde seemed to agree 
but at the, last moment difficulties ap- 
peared, and the party demands were 
rejected. 

The Radicals and Socialists thereupon 
withdrew their support. They charged 
that Rios, from retirement, had vetoed 
their proposal. The CTCH called a new 
general strike, but several powerful un- 
ions were reluctant to participate. There 
were rumors that Rios, ill as he was, was 
preparing to reassume the Presidency 
and tackle the crisis personally. : 

Then on Feb. 2 intra-labor hostility 
between Socialists and Communists broke 
into the open. Socialist leaders de- 
nounced the general strike as a Com- 
munist maneuver. And both Socialists and 
Radicals reversed their previous stands 
and joined a new government which was 
set up on Feb. 3. 
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The jungle Clue 

In the wooded Roncador hills, deep in 
the Brazilian hinterland, live the fierce 
Chavantes, Caiapo, and Gajabi Indians. 
Generations of - adventurers, seeking a 
fabled wealth in gold and diamonds, 
have probed at the fringes of the Ron- 
cadors, only to be repelled by the poi- 
soned darts of the natives, the venomous 
snakes, and the swarms of disease-bear- 
ing mosquitoes. It was there that Col. 
P. H. Fawcett, the British explorer, van- 
ished 21 years ago, and two expeditions 
sent to find him alsa failed to return. 

Last week a Brazilian explorer, Willi 
Aureli, came back from a trek along the 
Araguaia River, the eastern boundary of 
this region. He had turned up a clue to 
the fate of the missing men. An 18-year- 
old half-caste girl, kidnapped two years 
ago by the Caiapos, had told him that 22 
white men were held captive by the tribe. 
She had given one description that fitted 
Horacio Fusoni, United Press correspond- 
ent and member of a 1932 party led by 
the Swiss explorer, Stephan Rattin. 

Aureli actually found one white man in 
the Araguaia bush. He was a United 
States Army veteran of ‘the Philippines 
campaign. The discharged soldier said a 
Scottish adventurer had beaten him, 
robbed him, and left him to die. 

As Aureli sought funds in Rio de 
Janeiro to continue his search, another 
expedition was moving painfully north- 
ward through the Roncador jungle. 
Headed by Col. Mattos Vanique, the ex- 
plorers had already passed the Chavantes 
‘territory and crossed the Tanguro River. 
Planes of the Central Brazil Foundation 
dropped supplies three times a week and 
reported on the column’s progress as it 
pushed toward its destination, the Ama- 
zon port of Mandos. 











TWO GRAND 


PIPE 


TOBACCOS THAT 


WINNING THOUSANDS WHO 


ever omoked Pipes Bet 


The Flavor’s In .. . the Bite is Out! 
Two Pipe Tobaccos You Can Inhale 


MOKERS of all kinds—thou- 
sands who never smoked pipes 
before—are turning to these two 
grand. pipe mixtures—made by 
Philip Morris. Le 
Try them! You'll find both ex- 
tra good ... smooth, cool-smoking! 
Thanks to a Philip Morris ad- 
vance in preparing pipe tobaccos— 
the flavor’s in .. . the bite is out! 
So go to your favorite tobacco 
counter... ask for REVELATION or 
BOND STREET—the pipe tobaccos 
you can inbale. 


Laboratory 
the irritation (“bite”) in the smoke, indicates 
that the average of six other leading, popular 


pipe tobaccos is éver three times as irritating — 


as REVELATION! Since BOND STREET is pro- 
duced by the same Philip Morris method, 
you'll find this goes for BOND STREET too! 


PHILIP MORRIS & CO. 


DEDICATED TO THE PRODUCTION OF FINE TOBACCO PRODUCTS 


resents | 


PIPE TOBACCOS YOU 
CAN INHALE 


BOND STREET 


A Genuine and very different 
Aromatic Mixture. Contains a 
rare aromatic tobacco never be- 
fore used in popular-price blends 
.» + wonderful flavor and aroma, 
even the ladies approve. Smooth, 
cool and clean-burning. 


ee 
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One of the world’s most Per- 
fectly Balanced Blends. A mag- 
nificent “flavor-blend” of five dif- 
ferent tobaccos . . . cut five differ- 
ent ways; smokes clean, cool and 
even—every puff a pleasure. 


Finest Quality 
at a Popular Price! 

















painted at the distillery by the famous artist, Fred Ludekens 


“Whiskey Going to the Rackhouse to Age’’— 


88 years at fine whiskey-making 


makes this whiskey good 


IMPERIAL 


Reg.U.S. Pet. OF, 
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Pheri cgpeee perc. ge. 


86 proof. The straight whiskies 
in this product are 4 years of 
more old. 30% straight whiskey. 
70% grain neutral spirits. Hiram 
Walker & Sons Inc., Peoria, Ill. 
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4 Survey Shows Low Stocks 
and Slow Conversion by Industry 
to Meet Housing Demands 


| The key to the. housing shortage is 
© lumber. No program of home building, 
| however ambitious, can succeed until 
© there is an adequate supply of the prime 
material. The immediate prospects of 
that are slight. 
' In Portland, Ore., once. the nation’s 
» biggest cee prosacts center, the av- 
| erage individual couldn’t buy a two-by- 
| four last week. Retail yards were virtu- 
‘ally bare throughout the country. Here 
| are some of the reasons, as found in a 
| NEWSWEEK survey: 
| @ The Administration, while making the 
t housing shortage a top-priority problem, 
‘has done little to encourage increased 
| output of the kind of lumber needed for 
home building. Its pricing system is still 
based on the wartime schedule which 
ve the chief incentive to production of 
vy timbers for shipbuilding. There has 
been no effort to change the emphasis. 
| As a result, a lot of mills have been 
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| Lack of Lumber Blurs Prospect 
of Rise in Vital Home Building 


in 1945 to about .27,500,000,000 board 
feet, the smallest since 1938. 

€ A substantial black market in the South 
is said to be taking 70 to 80 per cent of 
some types of lumber. Needless to say, 
little of this goes into low-cost home 
building. On the .West Coast, hidden 
price increases are achieved by filling 
orders with second-, third-, or fourth- 
grade lumber and billing the buyer for all 
prime grade. With the ceiling $31 a 
thousand feet.for green, 16-foot two-by- 
fours, millers make them one-eighth of 
an inch thicker and qualify for a $34 
ceiling. 

The end of the war found lumber in- 
ventories down to the lowest level in his- 
tory—some 5,000,000,000 board feet, 
compared with 18,000,000,000 in 1941. 
At the annual convention of the North- 


‘eastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 


tion in New York last week the trade 
heard estimates that production this year 
would rise to 30,000,000,000 feet. But 
Mathias W. Niewenthous, chief of the 
Civilian Production Administration’s lum- 
ber branch, warned that that figure, even 
if achieved, would run 6 to 7,000,000,000 
feet below the anticipated demand. Of 
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Incentive pricing also needs to be re- 
examined. The OPA has been slow to act. 
However, Peter A. Stone, OPA lumber 
price executive, has recommended a new 
schedule. He is reported to have advised 
that the price for rough two-by-fours be 
increased from $34 a thousand feet to 
$37, and the present export ceiling be 
lowered from $36 to $38 to take the at- 
traction out of foreign markets. 

Lumber’s troubles go deep, like the 
roots of the giant Douglas firs that make 
the Pacific Northwest the source of 30 

r cent of the nation’s supply. Some say 
umber today is a dying industry in Ore- 
gon and Washington. In th. past year, 
Oregon has seen the closing of -several 
big sawmills long the mainstay of the 
industry; Washington since 1929 has lost 
125 mills with almost one-third the total 
softwood capacity of the nation. 

In part these shutdowns resulted from 
the exhaustior of timber stands, with 
inadequate replanting. It takes 200 years 
to grow a good fir. In part, they resulted 
from a few big operators acquiring most 
of the lumber sources. Today practically 
all the remaining private timber in Wash- 
ington is held by nine owners. 

A few bright spots are beginning to 
show: In recent weeks, workers released 
from the armed services and laid off by 
war plants have been drifting back to the 
logging camps and the -sawmills at an 
accelerated pace. Except for a few skilled- 
labor categories the Northwest lumber in- 
dustry now has enough labor for the first 
time in four years. It also expects soon to 
be able to buy machinery it had to do 
without during the war. 














slow to reconvert to the lighter stuff. 
€ The OPA price structure is admittedly 
set so that no more than 75 per cent of 
the industry can make money—on the 
theory that to allow all to e money 
would raise prices exorbitantly. But b 
the same token it keeps small, margin 





skies high-cost mills out of production. This 
sof Increases a tendency toward monopoly. 
skey. @ Strikes paralyzed West Coast opera- 
ss tions from September through Novem- 

ber. This, plus bad weather for logging 


, Ul . ; 
adhe Operations, cut total lumber production 





the 30,000,000,000-foot total, the con- 
struction industry is expected to take 
about 19,000,000,000 feet (see chart). 
Significance -—~— 

If the nation is to get maximum lumber 
production a way must be found to en- 
courage marginal. operators to frowns. 


In agriculture, this has been done by 
subsidy payments. Rep. Wright Patman 


of Texas is proposing that subsidies be. 


paid to marginal producers of critical 
building materials, including lumber. 
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The Civilian C-54s 


This year will hear the swan song of 
the famous C-54 transport. Only 60 more 
will be turned out by Douglas, which 
will then discontinue the model. But for 
many months and miles the C-54 will be 
the mainstay of the commercial airlines. 
Already they have acquired 239 of the 
841 which the government has declared 
surplus. And by the end of the year the 
C-54 will provide roughly half the seat- 
ing capacity of the domestic carriers. The 
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WALL STREET 





New Basic Analyses 


For some time the nationwide invest- 
ment firm of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, 
Fenner & Beane has been offering 
readers of this column a series of “Basic 
ANALYSES” consisting of penetrating 
individual studies of common stocks 
currently important in terms of investor 
iriterest. Response to these offers has 
indicated that these studies are regarded 
as providing practical assistance to in- 
vestors by supplying facts so essential 
today in making sound investment 
decisions., 


Based on M L, P, F & B’s policy of 


constantly advising investors to ‘‘Inves- 


tigate then Invest,” these “Basic ANAL- 
YSES” reflect the results of careful field 
investigation and painstaking research. 
Though not intended as purchase or 
sales recommendations, they are, how- 
ever, factual and cover both favorable 
and unfavorable aspects of each secur- 
ity in a frank and unbiased manner, 
its basic position and other important 
data. Currently available: 


Amer. & FoREIGN 
POWER 


*NATIONAL Darry 
*NorTH AMERICAN 
a Sana 2 Puiturs PETROLEUM 
Pus. Serv. oF N. J. 
*RapIo CoRPORATION 
Rapio-KEITH-OrpPH. 
*STANDARD Or (CAL.) 
STANDARD BRANDS 
STUDEBAKER Corp. 


Union Carsipe & 
CARBON 


U. S. RusBBER 


*CHRYSLER Corp. 


Cotumsia Gas & 
ELECTRIC 


*GENERAL ELECTRIC 
B. F. Goopricn 

*InT’L Tex. & TEL. 
MippLe West Corp. 

*NATIONAL BISCUIT 





* Revised. 


Easy to Obtain: As with all M L, P, 
F & B studies, copies of these “Basic 
ANALYsEs*” will be sent promptly 
upon request, without cost or obligation 
of any kind. Readers will find the cur- 
rent list’ of “Basic ANALYSES” unusu- 
ally interesting and helpful in apprais- 
ing issues they already own, as well as 
those in which they have a prospective 
interest. 





* Just indicate which of the “Basic ANALYSES” you 
wish to receive and address your request to Depart- 
ment “NW,” Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane, 
70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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‘ship was designed in 1986 as the de luxe 


DC-4, but with the outbreak of war the 
military took it over to supply the far- 
flung fighting lines. : 

During the war the government re- 
ceived 1,163 of the big ships—more than 
three times the entire prewar American 
commercial fleet. For the Army’s Air 
Transport Command the C-54s rolled up, 
in 21 months, 271,429,218 transport 
miles, the equivalent of 600 round trips 
t- the moon. A specially equipped ver- 
sion, the “Sacred Cow,” flew the late 
President Roosevelt over 44 countries. 
Other VIP (very important persons) the 
C-54s carried included former Prime 
Minister Churchill, Mme. Chiang Kai- 
shek, Queen Wilhelmina, and General 
de Gaulle. Most spectacular C-54 service: 
deployment of 50,000 troops a month 











Jack Frye at the controls most of the 
way, made it nonstop from Burbank, 
Calif., to La Guardia Field, N.Y., in 


seven hours 27 minutes 48 seconds—as | 


compared with eleven hours 55 minutes 
TWA set for the same flight in a Strato- 
liner in 1940. Loaded within 94 pounds 
of its gross weight capacity with 45 pas- 
sengers and 4,050 gallons of gasoline, 
the ship averaged 334.1 miles an hour 
and hit a top speed of 375—both records, 

A few hours after it arrived at La 
Guardia Airport, Capt. Robert Fordyce 
lifted Pan Am’s Constellation off the 
same field with 30 passengers. The next 
morning he landed at Hurn, England, 
after twelve hours and five minutes in the 
air, trimming by almost two hours the 
14:02 record which Pan Am set with a 
DC-4 on Jan. 4. 





This C-54 flew President Roosevelt over 44 countries 


from the European theater after V-E Day. 
Workmen are now busy at the Doug- 
las, Glenn L. Martin, and Republic plants 
ripping out bucket seats and reconverting 
C-54s, to carry 38 to 60 passengers in 
civilian luxury. And two new services uti- 
lizing C-54s were announced last week: 
@ On Feb. 1, 25 passengers, including 
Signe Hasso, Swedish-born actress, flew 
to Stockholm on the first flight of a week- 
ly schedule which American Overseas 
Airlines will maintain to Scandinavia 
($495 one-way fare). 
@ On Feb. 5, Transcontinental & West- 
ern Air inaugurated its Paris run on a 
twice-weekly schedule ($375 one-way 
fare). A new Lockheed Constellation, 
capable of making the trip in less than 
seventeen hours, was assigned the maiden 
flight, but C-54s will fill in until more 
Constellations are delivered. 


oo 


Twin Speed Stars 


Transcontinental & Western Air, Inc., 
and Pan American World Airways only 
recently acquired the first models of the 
Lockheed Constellations which they have 
on order. Last week, within 48 consecu- 
tive hours, their ships broke, respectively, 
the transcontinental and_ transatlantic 
commercial speed records. 

TWA’s Constellation, with President 
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Tobacco Smoke 


Securities of cigarette companies are 
traditional favorites with institutional in- 
vestors, particularly with universities, 
trusts, and charities which have to be 
conservative in their risks. The even 
course of the cigarétte industry’s earn- 
ings has given the securities a gilt-edge 
reputation. The major cost factor, to- 
bacco itself, is normally stocked on three- 
year inventory, and fluctuations in its 
price are averaged out. As a result 
costs are not subject to sharp, sudden 
changes. : 

But last week something happened in 
the cigarette business that had Wall 
Streeters running in circles. The ascer- 
tainable facts were these: 

@ On Wednesday, Jan. 30, Lehman 
Bros., one of the biggest and most repu- 
table investment-banking houses, was 
scheduled to offer $15,000,000 worth of 
twenty-year Philip Morris & Co., Ltd., 
Irc., debentures at 2% per cent—the 
lowest industrial bond coupon of that 
term ever offered. The rate was no higher 
than that of government bonds. But be- 
cause tobacco securities are so widely 
sought it seemed likely the issue would 
be oversubscribed. 

€ In its prospectus, filed Jan. 14, Philip 
Morris showed favorable seven months 
earnings for 1945—enough. to pay $1.75 














on common stock after preferred-divi- 
dend requirements. 
@ On the day before the scheduled issue, 
rumors spread among brokers that Leh- 
man Bros. had become concerned about 
something, that as a result a special meet- 
ing of Philip Morris directors had been 
called, and that Lehman Bros. had 
learned that the earnings for November, 
December, and part of January were not 
nearly so favorable as in previous months. 
It would have been possible to amend the 
rospectus, but that would have imper- 
jled the success of the offering. It was 
withdrawn. 
@ Mellon Securities Corp., which had 
been planning a special offering of a 
40,000-share private block of Philip Mor- 
ris common, withdrew. it. 

Call for Philip Morris: On the stock 
exchange, Philip Morris common dropped 
7% points as 8,900 shares were sold on 
Tuesday. Next day the selling wave rose 
to 29,300 shares and the stock dropped 
another 3% points. On Thursday 54,100 
shares were sold and the stock’s low was 
down 15% points from. the previous Sat- 
urday’s 71. The nervousness spread to 
other tobacco stocks, which took smaller 
losses. rt cae 

Brokers were flooded with worried 


questions from Oe tae institu-— 


tions. Then Alfred E. Lyon, Philip Morris 


_ president, explained: OPA price ceilings 


and sharp cuts in military purchases had 


+ caused a slump in sales that had not yet 


shown signs of straightening out. 

But the industry as a whole evidently 
had not been set back. The American 
Tobacco Co. reported that sales for the 
first four weeks of January were 28 per 
cent above the same 1945 period, and 
that sales volume had continued to in- 
crease above 1944 through October, 
November, and December. Liggett & 
Myers reported a 6.3 per cent gain in 
1945 sales over 1944. 

The confusion was compounded by the 
fact that Philip Morris common stock- 
holders, exercising rights which expired 
on Monday, Feb. 4, had purchased 142,- 
577 shares of 3.6 per cent preferred stock. 
Lyon announced they would be given a 
chance to cancel their subscriptions. But 
many had already sold their rights to 
others. What would be done about these 
buyers remained unclear. At the week 
end the situation remained confused. 
Some brokers feared the Securities and 
Exchange Commission would use the in- 
cident as a reason to establish still more 
rigid regulations. 
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Nylon Dreams 


In 1940, the year nylon first appeared, 
enough stockings of all kinds were made 
to give every woman in the United States 
fourteen pairs. But of these only. one 
Bair was nylon. This year, E. I. du Pont 

e Nemours & Co., the sole maker of 
nylon yarn, will produce enough for 360,- 
,000 pairs, or seven pairs a woman. 
at is seven times the 1940 nylon 
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Announcing 
_ ~THE TORRINGTON SELF-ALIGNING 


SPHERICAL 
ROLLER BEARING 





To meet the increasingly exacting demands of industrial pro- 
duction, Torrington has added to. its regular line a bearing 
specifically adaptable to heavy-duty performance ...the Tor- 
rington Self-Aligning Spherical Roller Bearing. 

Jn addition to regular Torrington advantages resulting from 
experienced engifieering and precision craftsmanship, the new 
Spherical Roller Bearing offers these features: 


Self-Alignment 

Two-Directional Thrust 

High Radial Capacity 

High Thrust Capacity 

Unit Construction for Easy Installation 


To be available in a full range of sizes from 1.5748” bore and 
up, the Self-Aligning Spherical Roller Bearing is backed up by 
the same engineering know-how which for years has made 
Torrington’s Bantam Bearings Division a leader in the design 
and construction of custom-built bearings. For further infor- . 
mation write for our Bulletin #100A. 


THE TORRINGTON COMPANY 
SOUTH BEND 21, INDIANA + TORRINGTON, CONN, 
Offices in All Principal Cities 


TORRINGTON BEARINGS 


SPHERICAL ROLLER e¢ STRAIGHT ROLLER 
TAPERED ROLLER e NEEDLE e« BALL 
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IMPRINTED 


TRADE ARK 


PENCILS 


Always Remind 
Prospects 


Your prcepects and custom- 
ers will like the rich, aristo- 
cratic look of these brand new 
styled “Autopoint” Pencils 
with cap, clip and tip in 
leaming yellow gold finish. 
New “Rocker” Clip adds dis- 
tinction, clips easily, holds 
ncil low in pocket. Famous 
rip-Tite Tip insures never- 
failing, smooth, trouble-free 
writing. Leads can’t wobble, 
turn or fall out. 

‘Auto point’ Imprinted 
Pencils gain enduring good- 
will, step up sales, freshen up 
merchandising lans. 
Adopted by many leading 
firms. 


Equip Your Employees 
with ‘‘Autopoint” Pencils 
You save money, get in- 
creased efficiency ...em- 
ployees take pride in their 
work, save energy and irrita- 
tion when you provide 
“Autopoint” Pencils for your 

entire organization. 
There’s an “Autopoint” Pencil to fit 
any pocket. .and every pocketbook 


AUTOPOINT COMPANY 
Dept. H-2, 1881 Fester five., Chicage 48, til 


Cudepoint 


BETTER PENCILS 
MAIL COUPON NOW 





AUTOPOINT CO., Dept. N-2 
1801 Foster Ave., Chicago 40, Ill. 


Please send your catalog and prices on 


*‘Autopoint” Imprinted Pencils. 
O Have representative call 
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supply. Yet, paradoxically, the nylon 
shortage is so great that: ~ 

€ In Omaha, five pairs of nylons clinched 
the purchase of a carload of scarce wheat. 
@ In Chicago, Joseph M. Taussig sued 
the Checker Taxi Co. for $25 plus $50 
“expenses” when sparks from a cab driv- 
er’s cigarette burned a hole in Mrs. Taus- 
sig’s nylons. The judge ordered the com- 
pany to buy a new pair by Feb. 8. 

@ In New York, 30,000 people, including 
a few brave men, mobbed the fifth floor 
of Gimbel’s department store to compete 
for an advertised 26,000 pairs. 

The reasons for the paradox of nylon 
hunger amid greater production, as given 
by the National Association of Hosiery 
Manufacturers, the Civilian Production 
Administration, and others, were these: 

@ Silk, which made up the bulk of 1940 
stocking production, -is still unavailable 
except in limited quantities. Production 
of rayon stockings, which equaled nylons 
in 1940, has declined because manufac- 


turers have diverted rayon to yard goods - 


and other uses. And hosiery manufactur- 
ers have cut down on rayon production 
for fear of being caught with unsalable 
stocks when nylons come back. 

€ Total production of stockings, of ‘all 
types except anklets, is not expected to 
exceed ten pairs a woman this year—only 
two-thirds of prewar production. Hence 
nylon, although it will account for seven 
of these pairs, must bear the major bur- 
den of competition. 


- @ Many of the nylons already made have 


been withheld from shipment. The Wall 
Street Journal quoted one big manufac- 
turer as admitting he had 360,000 pairs 
on hand. Other producers, The Journal 
said, are holding up shipment until they 
have enough to make a reasonable supply 
available to all their normal_outlets. Some 
of this withholding may bé due to hope 
of higher price ceilings. 

Rumors that manufacturers are ship- 
ping to Mexico, Cuba, and South Amer- 
ica where prices are higher do not seem 
to be borne out. The latest export figures 
available, for October and November, 
show that only about 2 per cent of all 
mill shipments went out of the country. 

The number of nylons available should 
double within four to six months. When 
production reaches ‘its stride it should 
hit 30,000,000 pairs a month. But the 
fact remains that at no time this year 
will women be able to get as many stock- 
ings, of any kind, as they would like. 
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Via the Moon 


The Army’s success in bouncing radar 
beams off the moon (NEwsweeEk, Feb. 
4) stirred up many a moon-dream last 
week. Not the least ambitious was a pro- 
posal of the International Telephone & 
Telegraph Corp. to use Luna as a relay 
station in transoceanic communication. 

Henri Busignies, the French-born sci- 
entist who heads the company’s Federal 
Telecommunications Laboratories, actual- 
ly has been toying with the idea for five 





MOON AT WORK 
















‘years. He conceived the idea of “huft- 


duff,” the Navy’s high-frequency direc- 
tion finder used during the war to track 


down enemy submarines and locate lost der 
planes (NEWSWEEK, Jan. 21). Busignies at 
believes that with a set 100 times more ane 
powerful than the Army’s and a highly a'< 
selective receiver operating on huff-duff C 
lines it would be possible to send a Morse Pit 
signal on the 477,000-mile trip from New ii 
York to the moon to Paris in 2% seconds. oa 

Traveling as it would mostly through ch 
empty space, the signal would be free tee 
of the atmospheric interferences that su 
sometimes plague standard radio commu- str 
nications. Ultimately, I. T. & T. hopes it ae 
would be possible to use the same moon- th: 
beam Morse principle for voice transmis- if 
sion, though engineers admit the 2%-sec- ri 


ond lag between the uttering of a sound 
and its being heard in Paris would make 
for strange conversation. 
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Adolf’s Little Auto 


Before Adolf Hitler went to war the 
Nazi “Strength Through Joy” movement 
built a model factory and city, KDF- 
Stadt, near Brunswick. There the model 
German car, the Volkswagen, was to be 
built. In the Volkswagen the model 
worker was to go whizzing down a model 
Autobahn in a model Reich that was to 
last 1,000 years. It said so in the fine 
print, which millions of Germans read in 
putting down their 900 marks or a down 
payment thereon for a future delivery. 

Deliveries did begin in October. of 
1986—but only to the Wehrmacht. The 
Volkswagen became the Kiibelwagen, the 
German Army jeep. The model workers 

ut on model uniforms and drove of 
own the Autobahnen. Today they are 
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- still walking back—those who oan walk. 


But the civilian model Volkswagen, 


which the Germans never got, is at last 


being produced at KDF-Stadt—for the 
British army of occupation. With Lend- 
Lease over, the British can’t get replace- 
ment parts for the American jeep without 
paying cash, so they have adopted the 
Volkswagen to replace it. 

- “If the Germans who made all those 


‘ down payments are still wondering if the 


Volkswagen is what it was cracked up to 
be,” NEwswEEx’s Berlin bureau reported, 
“they merely have to ask the Britisher 


who owns one. The answer is a galling 


yes. The Volkswagen has the jeep beaten 
seven different ways. 

“It gets 24 horsepower out of a 150- 
pound engine and 35 miles to the gallon, 
and cruises at 70 miles per hour. The 
cost, reckoning labor at the 1989 German 
level, is less than $300. 

“‘A bloody good car,’ said a British offi- 
cer conducting a tour of the plant. Some- 
where a radio blared a British voice sing- 
ing ‘Lili Marlene.’ Only two good things 
came out of Germany—a song and a car. 
The ' British have appropriated both.” 


Labor Upside Down 


In a topsy¥-turvy week, a businessman 
demanded more money for workers and 
a union magazine urged workers not to 
seek too much. Moreover, a union signed 
a contract to increase production. © 
@ Leon Mohill, who made a fortune in 
Pittsfield, Mass., distributing newspapers 
and magazines over New England, last 
week addressed a union mass meeting as 
chairman-treasurer of a citizens’ commit- 
tee‘to aid General Electric strikers. “I am 
sure that you will win,” he told the 
strikers, “because right is on your side. I 
am with you. The businessman knows 
that if you don’t earn you can’t spend; 
if you earn less you spend less.” 

@ An anonymous editorial in the Ameri- 
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Shishkin: Don’t bust the ceiling 
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of our forebears. And some magnificent tobacco 


blends expressed another. 


For an old “recipe” provided inspiration for India 
House Tobacco. It’s gloriously full-bodied... with 


a gentle winey tang that makes India House a 
mixture of rare savor indeed. 


Just light a bowlful. Roll the taste on your tongue. 


Each happy puff of India House will leave you 
anxious for the next. Try it! 
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AT ALL GOOD TOBACCONISTS 


The Willard 8-Day Clock— 
with black and gold glass 
mat— 1780-1790. 


Fine clocks encased in beauty expressed one talent 
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can Federation of Labor’s Monthly Sur- 
vey, reportedly written by Boris Shishkin, 
AFL economist, gave labor a warning: 
“When workers add to their wage de- 


_mands that extra 5 cents which breaks a 


price ceiling, the extra nickel brings them 
no real gain but a serious loss. For a 
break in price ceilings for one or two 
unions brings a flood of demands for 
more price breaks from other unions 
and companies and the tide of inflation is 
set loose . . . The only way to make real 
gains is to keep wage demands within 
rice ceilings. This policy has been fol- 
lowed by experienced unions.” 


@ The Aircraft Workers Union of New 


Jersey, Inc., an independent union, won 
a 12-cent-an-hour increase for 2,000 
workers at the Eclipse-Pioneer Division 
of the Bendix Aviation Corp..In return 
the union committed the workers to in- 
crease production by 15 per cent. 


Pom 


New Products 


SurpER CLEANER—The Ethyl Corp. is 
about to market Ethyl Cleaner, a syn- 
thetic detergent made from petroleum. 
A 32-ounce bottle makes 40 gallons of 
soapless suds which will safely clean 
paint, glass, enamel, or upholstery. The 
cleaner lathers in hard, cold, or even sea 
water. 

GREEN THuMBS—Designed for the 
week-end gardener, by Aircraft Me- 
chanics, Inc., Colorado Springs, Colo., 
the Suburban Jones cultivator has plow, 
weeder, cultivator, and hiller attached to 
a rotary tool selector. The desired tool 
swings into position at the push of a foot 
...For small-acreage farmers the Gra- 
ham-Paige Motors Corp. plans this year 
to manufacture 50,000 Rototillers. The 


- makers claim the device does in one op- 


eration the work of plow, disk, and har- 
row, churning the ground in paddle- 
wheel fashion. It can also serve as a cul- 
tivator. Accessories convert the Rototiller 
to planter. or seeder, snowplow, field or 
lawn mower, or power plant. 

SELF-SUPPORTING—The Museum of 
Modern Art in New York is exhibiting a 
model mobilar convertible airplane hang- 
ar. Because all parts are standard size, 
the building can easily be expanded or 
redesigned as requirements change. Wall 
units sustain no structural load and can 
be removed entirely. They are self-pow- 
ered, permitting os openings where 
vane Bi The frame is of steel tubes joined 
by eye-plates and pins; assembly requires 
no skilled operations. Designed by Kon- 
rad Wachsmann for the Atlas Aircraft 
Products Corp., New York, the mobilar 
principle is also suitable for garages, 
warehouses, or other buildings requiring 
unobstructed floor space and flexible 
design. 

SNowsHOE—The Brown Fence & Wire 
Co., Cleveland, is marketing through the 
Jim Brown stores an emergency “snow- 
shoe” to help stalled automobiles out of 
snow banks, ruts, mud, or sand. A sim- 
plified form of tractor tread, the snow- 





An aluminum pipe for cool smoking 








The mobilar hangar stands without walls 


shoe is tossed under the spinning drive 
wheels. 

LAUNDERED Air—The Westinghouse 
Precipitron, a unit about the size of a re- 
frigerator installed in a warm-air heating 
system, will cut down dusting and in- 
crease the life of furniture. Electric 
charges cleanse the air of 90 per cent of 
all dust larger than tobacco-smoke par- 
ticles, and a stream of water flushes away 
accumulated dirt. Although the Precipi- 
tron has been used industrially, this is its 
first home application. Operation costs 
about $1 a month. 

WonvDER WaAtt—Varlon, a stainproof 
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wall covering of paper fused with plastic 
resins, will be placed on the market this 
summer. Almost any spot—including such 
stickers as salt water, hot fats, and ink— 
can be removed simply by washing with 
soap and water, according to Varlon, Inc., 
a division of United Wallpaper, Inc., 
Chicago. 

Coot SMoKE—The Spiral-Kool is a 1%- 
ounce aluminum pipe with five spiral 
vanes on the stem to cool the smoke. 
There ‘are only four parts, finished to 
.002 inch and interchangeable. A built- 
in plunger with neoprene gasket makes 
cleaning a simple operation, accordin 
to the Aero-Kool Pipe Co., Seattle, Wash. 

SuPer Pump—The Superdraulic Corp, 
of Dearborn, Mich., has designed a ra- 
dial-type plunger pump which it claims 
will revolutionize current hydraulic de- 
signs. Light enough for a man to handle, 
it eliminates costly intensifiers and ac- 
cumulators and generates sufficient ton- 
nage for hydraulic presses and cylinder- 
actuated machinery. 


Pr 


For the Non Senured 


Although 72,000,000: persons have paid 
money into the Social Security Board’s 
treasury, less than half are eligible for 
protection under its old age and survivors’ 
insurance. This came to light last week in 
a report to the House Ways and Means 
Committee which may be the forerunner 
of sweeping changes in the Social Security 
Act. The committee’s social-security tech- 
nical staff came up with these facts and 
recommendations: 

@ The uncovered problem: There is a 
tremendous shift from covered employ- 
ment to uncovered, such as self-employ- 
ment, farm labor, and domestic service. 
As a result, many persons work for a time 
in covered employment, pay social-secur- 
ity taxes, then drop out of the system 
before they become eligible for benefits. 
Their money and protection are lost. 

@ The recommended solution: Extend 
coverage to the 21,400,000 persons not 
now protected by having 9,000,000 self- 
employed pay taxes by filing returns; 
authorize pay deductions for agricultural 
laborers, including packing and process- 
ing workers; include nonprofit religious, 
charitable, and educational organizations 
on a pay roll-deduction basis. (The report 
suggested no way to collect from domestic 
workers.) Retirement systems for Federal 


“~ 


employes and railroad workers would be - 


dovetailed with old age and survivors’ 
insurance. 

Originally, the social-security tax rate 
was scheduled to rise in % per cent jumps 
every three years until it reached 3 per 
cent. But in 1939 Congress froze the rate 
for both employers and employes at 1 per 
cent of employes’ pay. Now outlays, 
nearing $300,000,000 a year, will soon 
exceed income. The report recommended 
that the tax rate be bodsted to 1.5 per 
cent in 1947, and be increased % per cent 
every ten years until it reaches $ per cent 
in 1977. 
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UNIVERS 


‘COMPANY, INC. 


AL®PICTURES 


reports on its progress in providing 


ENTERTAINMENT FOR THE MILLIONS 


IVERSAL PICTURES are enter- 
tainment designed for the 
millions . . . entertainment created 


to be enjoyed around the globe. 


Marking a further step in Universal’s 
program to give increasing emphasis 
to the production of pictures of top 
entertainment value, the company 
has further expanded its human re- 
sources of creative talent through 
the addition of a group of outstand- 
ing producers and directors. 


As Universal makes pictures, Uni- 
versal makes stars . . . developing more 
and more young actors and actresses in 
the same manner it developed such 
Universal stars as delightful Deanna 
Durbin, lovely Maria Montez, sen- 
sational Yvonne DeCarlo, hilarious 
Abbott & Costello. And the list could go 
on and on—Donald O’Connor, Turhan 
Bey, Charles Korvin, Ella Raines, Ann 
Blyth and Peggy Ryan—a host of tal- 
ented others. For ‘good entertainment 
demands good talent. And Universal 
pictures are built to be good entertain- 
ment—to appeal to a vast market. 


Something of the size of the motion 


picture market is indicated by the — 
90,000,000 to 100,000,000 cash admis-. 
_sions sold at American motion picture 


box offices each week—a total of 414 to 
5\% billion cash sales a year in the 
United States alone.. 

Universal’s policy of constant em- 
phasis on the most entertainment for the 
most people results in many different 
types of pictures. Current and coming 
Universal releases include such strong 
star, sory and production values as: 


Scarlet Street — Edward G. Robinson, Joan 
Bennett, Dan Duryea . 2 
Because of Him—Deanna Durbin, Charles 

Laughton, Franchot Tone 
“— in Paradise — Merle Oberon, Turhan 


Little Giant — Abbott & Costello | 


Tangier-- Maria Montez, Robert Paige, Sabu’ 


Canyon Passage—Dana Andrews, Brian Don- 
levy, Susan Hayward, Patricia Roc 
So Goes My Love—Myrna Loy, Don Ameche 


Shahrazad—vYvonne DeCarlo, Jean Pierre 
Aumont, Brian Donlevy 





A copy of the Annual Report will be 
gladly furnished on request to 
Universal Pictures Company, inc., 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 
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FINANCIAL PROGRESS 


Universal Pictures Company, Inc. to- 
day is in the strongest financial condi- 
tion in its history. It is therefore in a 
favorable position both to meet the 
problems of the post-war era and to 
take advantage of opportunities for 
growth and expansion along sound lines. 


Net profit, in the fiscal year ended 
November 3, 1945, after provision for 
Federal income and excess profits taxes 
of $5,981,000, was $3,910,928, the largest 
in the history of the company and com- 
paring with $3,412,701 in the preced- 





MILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
(ec, veans) 





ing year. This net profit was equivalent 
to $4.86 per share. 

Rentals and sales of Universal pic- 
tures and other operating income to- 
taled $51,049,428 and compared with 
the all-time peak of $51,561,504 in the 
preceding year. 

Net working capital attained a new 
record high of $23,030,555. The ratio of 


current and working assets to current. 
- liabilities was $5.44 to $1 compared 


with $2.84 to $1 a year ago. 

The Board of Directors maintained 
dividends at the rate of $2 per year, 
voting four quarterly payments of 50 
cents per share. 


NEW WORLD-WIDE UNDERTAKINGS 
Universal is participating in the forma- 
tion of a new major American ‘motion 
picture producing company to be known 
as International Pictures Corporation. 
This new company, to be jointly owned 
by Universal and the Leo Spitz-William 
Goetz interests, will acquire the story 
and production assets of International 
Pictures, Inc. (the present Spitz-Goetz 
company) which in its first two years 
of operation produced a number of 
outstanding hits. It plans to: 


1. Produce a minimum of 8 top pro- 
ductions annually for exclusive world- 
wide distribution through a new Anglo- 
American distributing organization of 
which it-.will be part owner. 





2. Establish its headquarters at the 
Universal studio in California. Universal 
will make available to it production facil- 
ities on a rental basis. 

Coincident with the organization of 
International Pictures, a new world- 
wide distributing organization to be 
known as United World Pictures Com- 
pany, Inc. is being formed. This new 
company, to be jointly owned by Inter- 
national Pictures (of which Universal . 
will own half) and the J. Arthur Rank 
interests of Great Britain, plans to: 


1. Establish a world-wide selling and 
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distributing organization, which will make 
use of physical facilities of Universal in 
this country and abroad, and also of 
companies in the Rank Group, under 
lease arrangements. 


2. Distribute outstanding American 
and British films in United States, Great 
Britain and throughout the rest of the 


. world. It expects to distribute a minimum 


of 8 American and 8 British pictures of 
distinction each year, starting Septem- 
ber 1, 1946. 


Arrangements among Universal, In- 
ternational and United World include 
the pSssible acquisition of theatres in 
key cities of the United States and 
throughout the world as “show win- 
dows” for the exhibition and exploita- 
tion of films. 


Universal’s participation in this new 
world-wide undertaking should give the 
company increasing prestige, both in 
this country and abroad, and there are 
other important advantages. However, 
it should be emphasized that the new 
arrangements will in no way interfere 
with Universal’s plans for increasing 
its own business, both in this country 
and abroad. 


J. CHEEVER COWDIN, 
Chairman of the Board 


N. J. BLUMBERG, President 




















... butter wrapped 
in Patapar” 


“Pass the butter, please.” When you ask 
for butter, maybe you just take it for 
* granted that it’s going to be fresh—its 
flavor good. But—how that butter is 
wrapped—and packaged can make all 
the difference in the world. Ordinary 
wrappers won’t do the job. It takes spe- 
cial qualities. Butter makers have found 
those qualities in Patapar* Vegetable 
Parchment. In the protecting folds of 
this unique paper, butter gets to your 
table fresh—appetizing. 


‘Patapar’s wet-strength 
protects moist foods 


One of the secrets of Patapar is its great 
wet-strength. Patapar can be drenched 
in water—even boiled—and remain 
strong. When moist foods, such as but- 
ter, are wrapped in it, Patapar stays 
intact—protects. 


How About GREASE? 
Patapar resists that, téo 


When Patapar comes in contact with 
fats, grease or oils, it resists penetra- 
tion. Its outer surface remains clean— 
inviting. You'll discover this when you 
look at the Patapar-wrapped butter in 
your refrigerator—or the bacon—the 
sausage—the cheese. 


179 types of Patapar! 
Can one of them 
fill'a need for you? 


You may have an unusual.problem. May- 
be we can’t help. But we have developed 
179 different types of Patapar that are 


filling all sorts of needs for busin®ss 


men. Examples: food wrappers, can 
liners, replacement material for oiled 
silk, rubber mold liners, milk can gas- 
kets, bottle hoods, dye house separator 
sheets. 

Write on your business letterhead for 
booklet N. It tells all about Patapar and 
its vast variety of applications. 


*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 


Bristol, Pennsylvania 


West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 


Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 








When you see this keymark — 


Many producers of good foods 
put this little keymark on 
yes their printed Patapar wrap- 

= pers to tell you that the prod- 
. uct inside is well protected. 
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Labor leaders keep telling us day 
after day that we must not have 
any legislation which curtails the 
rights and privileges of labor—that 
these rights and privileges have been 
obtained only after many years of 
struggle and it is unthinkable that 
any of them should be taken away. 
That is an appealing the- 


How Not to Solve the Labor Problem 


- by RALPH ROBEY 


Unions can conspire to their heart’s 
content in order to win a point. If 
business is to have equal rights it 
would have to be given the right to 
engage in conspiracies against the 
public interest. 

4—Monopoly: One of the favorite 
contentions of left-wingers is that our 
business system is domi- 





sis, but if we don’t propose 
to eliminate any of labor’s 
present rights and privileges, 
what is the alternative? It is 
to give everyone else equal 
rights with labor because 
it is impossible to get any 
eg industrial peace un- 
less there is something ap- 
proximating equality be- 
tween business and labor. 
Just what would such a * 
program mean in practice? In general 
it would necessitate changes on five 
basic points, as follows: 
1—Contracts: At present labor 
unions are permitted to break their 
contracts without fear of legal penalty. 
Most unions, needless to say, would 
not think of doing such a thing, but 


- that is because of their moral sense, 


not because of legal penalties. To give 
business and the unions equal stand- 
ing before the law we would have to- 
repeal the right of legal redress 
against a business .concern which 
breaks its contract. 

2—Reports: Labor unions at present 
are not required to make any aceount- 
ing of their finances to their members 
—how much money they have taken 
in, what has been done with it, how 
much they have left, and so forth. 
More and more unions constantly do 
make such reports, but again it is 
simply because the leaders think this 
is the right way to operate, not: be- 
cause of any legal obligation. To give 
business equal privileges we would 
have to repeal the laws and regula- 
tions requiring them to publish all the 
pertinent financial facts about their 
operations. 





nated by monopolies. It is 
an amazing contention be- 
cause if there is anything 
upon which the law is clear 
it is that monopolies, as 
these persons use the term, 
are illegal. If there are such 
monopolies in the nation’s 
business structure, therefore, 
they exist only because the 
law is not being enforced. 
But not so with labor unions. 
Labor unions can operate as monopo- 
lies without fear of legal penalties. 
Through the closed shop and the 
closed union they can, and not infre- 
quently do, exercise absolute monopo- 
listic power. If business is to have 
equal rights and privileges then we 
would have to repeal all of our anti- 
trust laws and disband the Federal 
Trade Commission. 

5—Violence: Assault and_ battery, 
and the destruction of others’ prop- 
erty, is against the law in this coun- 
try, and one would assume that this 
applies as much to labor unions in 
their activities as it does to any of the 
rest of us. The record, however, shows 
that this is not the case. Labor unions 
have repeatedly used violence and in- 
timidation in the furtherance of their 
cause and not only got away with it, 
but in 1942 won a decision from the 
United States Supreme Court uphold- 
ing their right to indulge in such ac- 
tivities, Just what the equal of this 
would be for business is a little hard 
to see, but clearly a major change in 
law enforcement would have to be 
made. 


Now it will be said that at one 


8—Conspiracy: Many charges have “time business did have all these “rights 


been made in recent weeks about 
there being a conspiracy among big 
businesses to destroy the unions. Ac- 
tually there has not been a single case 
of one employer closing down his 
plant in order to help another em- 
ployer help win his fight against union 
demands. There have been, however, 
many instances where one union 
called out its workers in order to help 
another union win its demands. And 


| under the law that is perfectly legal. . 


and privileges,” or at least exercised 
them. True enough, but no one would 
think of maintaining that we should 
return to those conditions, and cer- 
tainly this column would fight against 
such a return with everything at its 
command. And there is just as little 
reason for maintaining that labor 
should have such “rights and _privi- 
leges.” They were not desirable for 


business; they are not desirable for 
labor. 
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The years have been kind to White Horse. ESTABLISHED 


They have schooled experts in the art of * EVERYBODY LIKES 1746 


blending the choicest whiskies to the peak 0 5 E 

of their flavor goodness. And down the long Hl ITE it 

years the fame of White Horse has spread ~ 

from storied Edinburgh around the world. | 
BLENDED 


SCOTCH WHISKY | ») 


That’s why verybody (hes Whale Hone / 


86.6 Proof. Browne-Vintners Co., Inc. 


New York, Sole Distributors —— 


NERS CO., INC., N.Y. 
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American Airlines directly serves the mojer in- 
Fer change, rest and recreation, board an Ameri- dustrial cities in the United States. our 
can Airlines Flagship for Mexico. In a few hours routes, also, are America's famous lands 
you can be in a vivid, exciting land of enchanting from Southern California and the Sun Country 
variety. Telephone your nearest American Airlines 


of the southwest to the year-round attractions of 
ficket office for complete information. New England. 
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Born: A boy, Jay Bruce Gould, to Jay 
Goutp III and the former JENNIFER 
Bruce; in Los Angeles, Jan. 28. Gould is 
a grandson of the late Jay Gould, rail- 
road magnate. His wife’s father is Nigel 
Bruce, the actor. The child is their first. 


Who First? Female Hollywood, with 
press agents frolicking gleefully about, 
leaped into the Battle of the Invisible 
Bodice which started with a prediction 
by a movie stylist, named Renie: “There 
will be nothing but transparent covering 
over the bosom for cocktail and evening 
clothes—and complete exposure in some 
instances.” Alle comment: Jane (The 
Bosom )- Russell: “The corner wolves 
stopped leering at ankles when the girls 
started wearing knee-length skirts. Maybe 
now I could get a little peace and quiet.” 
Carole Landis: “It’s better to leave a lit- 
tle to the imagination.” Paulette Goddard: 
“I just got over one cold.” Betty Hutton: 
“Who’s gonna be first?” 


Businessman: JOHN ROoosEVELT, 29, 
youngest son of the late President, took a 
job as an executive with Grayson Shops, 
Inc., of California, a-chain of 28 ladies’ 
ready-to-wear clothing stores on the West 
Coast and seventeen newly purchased 
ones in the East. Roosevelt will make his 
home in Pasadena with his wife, the. for- 
mer Anne Lindsay Clark of Boston, and 
their two children. 


_ Birthday: For his 25th birthday, Jan. 
31, Ex-Scr. Joun G. Acar received two 
presents: his Army discharge (two days 
earlier) and a devil’s food cake—her first— 
baked by his actress-wife, SamLey TEM- 
PLE, 17, in cooking school. , 


Gang Buster: Lewis J. VALENTINE, for- 
mer New York Police Commissioner now 
earning $50,000 a year with the radio 
program Gang Busters, learned that Gen- 
eral of the A MacArthur wanted him 
to reorganize the Japanese and Korean 
police forces. Planning to go to Washing- 
ton to discuss what he felt was “a call 

_ from Uncle Sam,” Valentine was dubious 
about Eastern Asia. “I’m 64 years old,” 
he said, “and that’s the last - ---- - place 
in the world I'd want to go.” 





Peggy Cummins, arrayed as Amber 


Choice: Peccy Cummins, 20, Irish ac- 
tress, was chosen to play Amber in the 
screen version of the best-selling novel, 
“Forever Amber.” Miss Cummins, who 
has appeared on the British stage and 
screen, arrived in Hollywood from Lon- 
don recently to compete with 214 other 
aspirants for the coveted role. 


Married: BRIAN AHERNE, 43, actor, and 
ELEANOR DE LiaGRE Lasror, in Sneden’s 
Landing, N.Y., Jan. 27. Mrs. Aherne, 
sister of the theatrical producer Alfred 


de Liagre Jr., divorced her first husband, : 


William Henry Labrot, in 1940. She has 
a 12-year-old daughter. Aherne and his 
first wife, Joan Fontaine, movie actress, 
were divorced in 1944. 


Fans: Before hopping to Havana, the 
Winston CHuRCHILLS took in the races 
at Hialeah Park, Fla., accompanied by 
Mrs..John Clark, wife of the track presi- 
dent. The former Prime Minister placed 
a small bet on Walter P. Chrysler’s Cedar 
Creek, and won. The reason for. his 
choice: Cedar Creek was sired by an 
English Derby winner. Gen. H. H. 
(Hap) ARNOLD, retiring chief of the 


Army Air Forces, also took his wife to 
Hialeah. Just back from a Latin Ameri- 
can tour, he stopped at Coral Gables 
for a checkup on his heart ailment in the 


- Army hospital there. 


Wild Blue Yonder: ANDREW CaRNEGIE 
WHITFIELD, an heir to the Carnegie steel 
fortune who disappeared seven years ago, 
has been declared legally: dead at the re- 
quest of Elizabeth Halsey Whitfield, 
whom he married in June 1937. Whit- 
field left Roosevelt Field in his own plane 
on April 15, 1988, after a quarrel with 
his wife. Mrs. Whitfield, who has not 
seen or heard from him since, was 
granted a legal separation the following 
year. In last week's final accounting, she 
was scheduled to get $57,000 from the 
estate in addition to the $350 a month 
support previously awarded her. 


Convert: SEN. RoBpert F. WacNeER, 68, 
of New York, was baptized a Catholic 
and received his first communion at 
Lenox Hill Hospital, where he :s recov- 


“ering from an attack of influenza. Born 


a Lutheran in Germany, Wagner later be-.: 
came a Methodist in this country. His 
wife, who died in 1919, was a Catholic, 
as is their son, Robert F. Jr. The con- 
version was the fulfillment of a long- 
standing promise to Mrs. Wagner, and 
one that was renewed to Al Smith shortly 
before the latter’s death last year. 


Died: Cart MacEE, 73, veteran South- 
west newspaper editor; in Oklahoma 
City, Jan. 31. Magee first uncovered the 
Teapot Dome oi] scandal which sent Al- 
bert B. Fall, former Secretary of the In- 
terior, to jail. Magee almost went to jail 
himself on three different occasions, twice 
for alleged libel of judges. In 1931 he 
invented the parking meter. 

E. Priturrs OprENHEm™, 79, British 
writer of mystery and adventure stories; 
on Guernsey, in the Channel Islands, 
Feb. 3. The author of more than 150 
books (“The ‘Great Impersonation,” 
“Murder at Monte Carlo”), Oppenheim 
once said he planned to quit writing 
when he was 100. His widow, the former 
Elsie Hopkins of Chelsea, Mass., and a 
daughter survive him. 





Associated Press 


Relaxing at the rapes: Mrs. Clark, a pensive Churchill, Mrs. Churchill... and the laughing Hap Arnolds 
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The Nagasaki Sick: Hair Falls Out, 
Teeth Loosen, Blood Cells Diminish 


Ever since the atomic bombing of Ja- 
pan, medical men as well as laymen have 
discussed with fascinated horror the pos- 
sible effects of radioactivity on human 
beings. Last week in the Naval Medical 
Bulletin, their questions were answered 
in detail and for the first time from an 
authentic medical source. 

In a preliminary report on radiation 
sickness in Nagasaki, Comdr. J. J. 
Timmes, naval medical officer aboard 
the heavy cruiser Wichita, described 
hospital conditions in that city 33 days 
after the blast. That was-ten days before 
the arrival of the official atom-bomb 
commission for a specific survey of the 
effects on mankind of the release 
of radiant energy. | 

The Navy investigation was 
conducted at the Chinkozen Pri- 
mary School, which the Japanese 
used as a hospital. after the Kyu- 
shu University medical school 
and hospital were destroyed. At 
first, about twenty new cases 
were admitted daily; within two 
weeks, admissions dropped to 
one or two. All patients came 
from the same local area; none 
had been more than 8 kilometers 
(1.86 miles) from the center of 
the explosion. All complained of 
fever, malaise, loss of appetite, 
bleeding gums, and hemorrhagic 
diarrhea. 

The Navy doctors’ first con- 
cern was the amount of radiant 
energy remaining in the bombed 
area and in the victims. X-ra 
films buried in the ground and, 
later, Geiger point counters re- 
vealed only negligible amounts 
of radiation. X-ray films were 
then attached to the limbs of 
the hospital patients for eighteen 
hours. All failed to show radia- 
tion. This may be explained, the 
report says, by the fact that al- 
though the victims were exposed 
to forms of radiant energy, they 


‘did not absorb any in large amounts. 


Irradiated Symptoms: The patients 
examined did, however, reveal true 
forms of radiation sickness, similar to the 
acquired or experimentally produced 
cases seen in the United States. Differ- 
entiation between X-ray skin burns and 
ordinary heat burns was not easy, es- 
peeehy with the large number of flash 

urns present. But when the burns ap- 
peared four or five days after the explo- 
sion and without apparent cause, it was 
assumed that they came from radiation. 

There were many cases of alopecia 
(baldness). Some of the victims began 
to lose their hair in the first week; others, 
about the third. However, none went 


completely bald, and at the end of a 
month, a few of the patients had begun 
to grow downy new hair. 

The principal effect of the radiation 
was on bone marrow, with a serious de- 
crease in white blood cells. A number of 
white-blood-cell counts of less than 1,000 
were noted (normal count: between 5,000 © 
and 9,000). In some instances, the white 
blood cells completely disappeared be- 
fore death. Most of the victims were 
also anemic, with blood deficient in red 
blood cells and hemoglobin, though not 
markedly lacking in color. 

Petechiae (blood-filled blisters) were 
common, as were large hemorrhages with 





Radiation baldness: Hair is growing again; 
no patient lost all his hair 


bleeding time as long as 45 minutes. 
Jaundice was not prevalent, but most 
of the patients revealed very pale mu- 
cous membranes. The spleen was not 
enlarged in any case, and in only one 
instance was there an enlarged liver. 
Urinalysis frequently showed albumin, 
casts, bile, and red blood cells. 

The teeth were generally loose and 
easily removed by hand. Some of the 
gold removed from dentures was radio- 
active. Tongues were glossy and smooth, 
with ulcers that bled easily and showed 
‘no tendency to heal. There were a few 
cases of excessive salivation. 

Prognosis was difficult, as it often de- 
pended on the presence or absence of 


U. 8. Naval Bulletin 


other infectfons. Many of the patients 
died from complications, especially bron- 
chopneumonia. In general, it appeared 
that the younger people had better re- 
cuperative powers, and that a progressive 
rise in the white-blood-cell count was a 
good omen. ‘ 
American Therapy: Since Japanese 
medical stores had been depleted, na- 
tive doctors had relied for treatment 
on a few vitamins, small amounts of 
liver extract, and occasional blood trans- 
fusions. Of the American supplies, plasma 
and penicillin had the best effects. One 
case of noma (gangrenous sore mouth, 
usually fatal) responded in two days to 
this treatment. 
Liver extract seemed to help a few pa- 
tients, but in general it was not very 
successful. Pentnucleotide (a yeast prep- 
aration) used in limited amounts—3 cu- 
bic centimeters three times daily 
—brought a progressive white- 
blood-cell rise within 24 hours in 
seven cases. 

Calcium dosage to replace cal- 
cium, radioactivated by the blast 
was not attempted. Since the 
body organs examined contained 
only minor amounts of radio- 
activity, the Navy doctors felt 
this elaborate treatment was not 

_ necessary. 


ad 


Blood Vessel Help 


When the walls of fragile 
capillaries in the eye grow brit- 
tle and break, .small hemor- 
rhages may cause blindness. 
When the same thing happens 
in the brain, fatal apoplexy may 
follow. Doses of rutin, a yellow 
nontoxic powder, toughen the 
walls of the blood vessels and 
can often ward off these hemor- 
rhages. 

By combining rutin with 
remedies for high lood pressure, 
such as the thiocyanates (sul- 
phur salts of cyanic acid), doc- 
tors notice definite improvement 
in a short timé. 

But the supply of rutin has 
been embarrassingly low. It is found only 
in the leaves of flue-cured tobacco; it 
does not appear in the green leaves or 
in those cured in the air. . 

Last week, the Department of Agri- 
culture announced that large-scale pro- 
duction of the valuable g is now 
possible. Green buckwheat, government 
researchers have discovered, is a prolific 
and economical source of rutin. Buck- 
wheat plants were found to contain eight 
to twenty times as much rutin as flue- 
cured tobacco leaves. | 

The demand for rutin, including its 
probable use in human nutrition, may 
take as much as 10 per cent of the pre- 
war buckwheat acreage. 
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Thinking 
” About a Fence? 


Send for our illustrated catalog. An Anchor 
Chain Link Fence around your home or 
estate protects privacy, beauty, peace of 
mind. It lets you live in your own pro- 
tected zone... keeps children from dash- 
ing out into traffic... shuts off short cuts 
that wear paths across the grass... keeps 
trespassers and animals from defacing 
lawns and shrubbery. Deep - driven 
Anchors (for which these fences are named) 
hold the posts firmly in the ground and 
the fence permanently in line. For free 
catalog address: Anchor Post Fence Co., 
6612 Eastern Ave., Baltimore 24, Md. 


Anchor Fence 


NATION*WIDE SALES AND ERECTING SERVICE 




















HOW TO INVEST 
FOR 1946 PROFITS 


New Program Lists Stocks and 
Bonds For Income and Profit = 
Yields Up To 6% 


CURRENT UNITED Report 

presents four groups of care- 
fully selected issues for the in- 
vestment of January funds — 
designed to meet the three major 
objectives of safety, income, and 
appreciation: 


5 investment type stocks 

5 issues for appreciation 
10 high-quality bonds 

4 rail bonds for income 


In addition this Report presents a bal- 
anced stock and bond portfolio for 1946, 
which can be easily adapted to the needs 
of both the large and small investor. 


We would like to place a copy of 
this portfolio in your hands as an 
example of how this service aids 
investors with timely, well- 

ed investment programs. 


Send for Bulletin N-8' FREE! 
UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 


210 Newbury St. WZ Boston 16, Mass 
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Movies in Church 


In the spendthrift city of movie mak- 
ing, 
who has to borrow on his life insurance 
every time he makes a picture. But the 
Rev. James K. Friedrich, owner and presi- 
dent, and general Pooh-Bah of Cathedral 
Films, doesn’t worry. “The Lord,” he 
says, “is obviously helping me out. Other- 
wise how could I have made thirteen 
pictures?” 

Mr. Friedrich, a jovial, hard-headed 
Episcopal minister from Red Wing, 
Minn., is America’s biggest producer of 
religious shorts. When he set up Cathe- 
dral Films (nonprofit) some seven years 
ago, major studios scoffed at mixing the 
Bible and box office. He put every penny 
he had—$100,000 inherited from his fa- 


.ther—into Cathedral and began producing 


16-millimeter sound films based on New 
Testament episodes. The movies were 
rented to Protestant churches for Sunday 
schools and Sunday-evening services. 
By 1941, Mr. Friedrich could expect 
to get back the cost of one picture—about 








there is one Hollywood producer 


volved in changing gauges—sometimes 
35-millimeter, sometimes 16-millimeter— 
increased their caution. Even today, Mr. 
Friedrich estimates that there are only 
about 500 projectors in the 250,000-odd 
churches of the Protestant denominations. 
Recently churches have hesitated to 
put money in movie equipment because 
they didn’t think there were enough suit- 
able pictures to warrant the expense. 
Producers, on the other hand, didn’t feel 
like making church films for a nonexistent 
market. This vicivus circle was broken 
in 1942 when the Religious Film Asso- 
ciation, an organization of nineteen 
Protestant denominations, put out a com- 
prehensive catalogue of available films. 
Church interest was aroused by listings 
of almost 100 Harmon Foundation educa- 
tional, travel, and religious subjects. 
The Religious Film Association is now 
the country’s largest distributor specializ- 
ing in religious subjects. Last week, at its 
first annual meeting, the Protestant Film M 
Commission selected the RFA to dis- 
tribute short religious 





ictures it plans | 
1,000,000. fel 





to make—after it raises 
$20,000—in twenty years through rental . : 
fees. Last week, as his two new toni Sunday School Cinema: Once the - 
were released to Cathedral’s 180 dis- churches have bought projectors, Mr. fr 
tributors, the 42-year-old minister could F riedrich has a plan whereby the total T 
look forward to recouping production ex- St for about fifteen films a yéar would du 
. be: only $75. He sees a great future in L 
penses in less than three years. : : ~ ta 
Mr. Friedrich’s fight for. religious Sunday-school instruction through films. s 
movies hasn’t been merely. a financial one. Although he has no parish in Hollywood, se 
- Churches have been wary of investing in hi as he started . ee. — with wil 
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become obsolete overnight as first silent ‘st time. Three were my own,” he Bo 
movies and then sound films were intro- 2%m™its. Without urging children or par- 
duced. The dangers of inflammable film "ts to support the venture, he now has 
in church basements and the expense in- # regular class of 110 who come for a 
ese pennies: ay = moves Ba 
« : » is success confirms him in the Fried- “per 
the beg — ‘whom. ests cured atthe Temple gate rich credo: “The only business of the an 
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Culver 
Toscanini (left) and Puccini, from a 
photo not quite 50 years old 


Mimi Is Fifty 

Little Mimi, whose tiny hand has been 
felt and found frozen by tenors from 
Moscow to Montevideo, turned 50 last 
week. In the years since she made her 
first appearance at the Teatro Regio in 
Turin as the heroine of Giacomo Puccini's 
“La Bohéme,” she has shivered in the 
stage snow of almost every opera house 
in the world. 

Yet those who know her—and her fans 
will stand in line for hours to buy seats 
in the peanut gallery—swear that she is 
just as appealing as ever. Since “La 
Bohéme” was first given at the Metro- 
os in 1900, for example, Puccini’s 
ush melodies about love on the Left 
Bank place fourth on the Met’s most- 
*performed opera list. Verdi's “Aida” is 
an easy No. 1, Wagner’s “Lohengrin” is 
No. 2, and Gounod’s “Faust” just noses 
ahead of “Bohéme” by six performances. 

Mimi: was first sung at the Met by. 
Nellie Melba, the Australian soprano. She 
hung on to the role for so long, as a 
matter of fact, that Puccini finally com- 
lained he had had a young girl in mind 

t his heroine. As time passed, Melba’s 
place was taken by. such shining stars as 
Geraldine Farrar, Lucrezia Bori, Grace 
‘Moore, Bidu Sayao, and Licia Albanese. 

Birthday on the Air: Last Sunday, 
“La Bohéme” got the best. possible birth- 
day present: a performance conducted 
by Arturo Toscanini—the same Toscanini 
who had presided over its world premiére 
on Feb. 1, 1896. é 

But had Puccini been alive to cele- 
brate, too, he would have probably had 

reservations. “The music drama,” he 

ays said, “should be seen and not 
read.” That his beloved Bohemians— 
with Miss Albanese as Mimi, Jan Peerce 
as Rodolfo, antl the young Juilliard 
student Anne McKnight as Musetta— 
should stand costumeless, before an NBC 
microphone, just singing and not emotin 

l over a real stage, would have shock 














=> Like screen stars, radio entertainers and other celebrities in the “public eye”, 
the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad also receives its share of fan mail. 


From all parts of the country these letters arrive at B&O headquarters, bringing 
commendation from the many people who have especially enjoyed B&O service. 


The letters cover a variety of subjects... but receiving the foremost atten- 
tion is the courtesy given by B&O men and women. Here are a few excerpts 
from letters recently received: 


*.. the dining car steward and the waiters were so unusually efficient and 
courteous.” 


‘,,. and B&O employes leave me with the feeling that they're courteous 
because they want to be—not because they have to be.” 

*,.. the B&O ticket agent was so very helpful and courteous in arranging 
reservations for our burried trip.” ; 

*,. never before have I received travel information so completely and 
courteously.” 

**l wish to report the very courteous attention I received from your conductor. 
This sort of service should make the B&O even more popular.” 


We of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad are very appreciative of these “fan” 


-letters. They give us real encouragement to strive even harder in rendering a 


friendly, personal service that adds an extra measure of pleasure to your travel. 
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OVER WASHINGTON’S 
BIRTHDAY WEEKEND 


@ Historic Québec...the mid- 
winter change of scene you 
need. . 

@ Spring skiing at Lac Beau- 
port, home ‘of the Ski-Hawk 
School and the famous short 
cut to skiing, Parallel Tech- 
nique. 

@ Hospitable...a cordial wel- 
come always, at the world- 
famous Chateau. 


@ Reservations: Your Cana- 


Its Friendly Old Québec 
ACanadian Pacific Hotel 


- With Toscanini at 





CONGRESS HOTEL 
Chicago ° 


MADE FROM 
JSmported a 
BRIAR 
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Squat Bulideg : 


Weber offers you genuine imported bri with 
unmatched sweet oii ality... outstanding 
fine grains... p i 
sthokers. Modern 
tobacconists everyw 


Write for FREE Illustrated Booklet . . : 
“Facts About Imported Briar Pipes.’ 


C. B. WEBER & CO. jastreme us 


designs, $3.50 to 810. At feakins | 





the man who put theatrical value into 
every note he wrote. But since Toscanini 
has not conducted on-stage opera in 
America for 31 years, a radio make- 
believe in two parts—on Feb. 3 and 10— 
was the next best thing. 

Despite the lack of stage action, Puc- 
cini certainly could have found no quar- 
rel with what happened to his music. 
. head of the 0a 
Symphony, inspiring the singers to outdo 
+ a ts doubtful if the score of 
“Bohéme” has touched the same yearn- 
ing melodic heights since the Old Master 
left opera, leaving a gap yet to be filled. 


al 


Marjorie Becomes Elektra 


One ‘ormance of Richard Strauss’s 
“Elektra” was enough for the late Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink. After the opera’s 
world premiére in Dresden on. Jan. 25, 
1909, she said: “It was frightful. We 
were a set of mad women. There is 
nothing beyond ‘Elektra’ .-. .” As for 
Strauss himself, at rehearsals he had 
shouted: “Louder, louder the orchestra. I 
can still hear the voice of Frau Heink.” 

At that, Mme: Schumann-Heink had 
not even sung the role of Elektra, the spit- 
ting, vengeance-ridden creature Strauss 
an 


Hugo von Hofmannsthal, his libret- . 


tist, made twice as horrendous as Sopho- 
cles ever envisioned her. Mme. Schu- 
mann-Heink, a contralto, sang Clytemne- 
stra—Elektra’s mother and a depraved, 
haunted hag if there ever was one. 

Elektra herself presents one of the most 
difficult problems in opera. Piteous but 
repulsive, by throat-splitting music and 
dramatic action she must portray animal- 
like qualities, frenzied fury, enraged 
ecstasy, and, after a final exalted dance, 
vengeful triumph. The easiest thing she 
does is to fall dead at the end. The list 
of successful Elektras, therefore, is short. 
Mariette Mazarin, the French soprano 
who sang the American premiére in 1910, 
collapsed after she got off the stage, but 
continued with the role and e one 
of its notable interpreters. In recent years, 
the Hungarian soprano Rose Pauly has 
been acknowledged as the finest Elektra 
—but she has been in Egypt for some time. 

Last week in Detroit another distin- 

ished candidate applied for horror 

onors. Supported by Karl Krueger con- 
ducting the Detroit Symphony and Enid 
Szantho as Clytemnestra, Marjorie Law- 
rence became Elektra for the first time in 
America. Although the opera was given 
in concert form, it was Detroit’s first 
glimpse of Strauss’s unlovely heroine. 
Even without costumes, spitting, or 
s, it kept the huge audience in 

e Masonic Auditorium spellbound for 
an hour and 28 minutes. 

Still held in her wheelchair by paralysis, 
Miss Lawrence for once may have found 
her handicap a musical asset. To sin 
Wagner from a seated position, she ha 
to learn a new technique. For the ex- 
hausting Elektra, at least, she could rest 
when she wase’t singing. 
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7 Berliners line up for newspapers 


Berliners Get an Eyeful 


of Freedom of the Press 


A charwoman walked out of the Berlin 
press camp one day recently with a 
dozen newspapers under her arm. “Do 
you read all those?” an American reporter 
asked her. “Gott in Himmel, nein,” she 
replied. “But for window stripping they 
are—wunderbar.” 

For many Berliners, the postwar press - 
had opened far more windows than it 
had chinked. The entry of American-, 
British-, and French-sponsored newspa- 
pers had given the German capital a 
choice of at least ten papers, with a va- 
riety of journalistic fare unknown under 
Hitler and rare even before his rise. For 
2 marks or so a copy, approximately one- 
third the price of a cigarette, the Ber- 
liner could read Tass dispatches on 
atomic-bomb discussions, Agence France 
Presse on the Rhineland and Ruhr, Reu- 
ters on the latest debate in the House of 
Commons, and the Associated Press, 
United Press, and International News 
Service (filtered through the United 
States Army-controlled DANA, successor 
to DNB) on the American scene. What 
was rarer, Berliners were treated to lively 
editorial debates on the United Nations 
Organization intervention in Greece, 
Iran, and Indonesia, and other postwar 
issues. 

In short, “Berlin has had the freest 
controlled press in the world,” cabled 
James O’Donnell, chief" of NEWSWwEEKS 
Berlin bureau. “But it wasn’t plann 
that way.” O’Donnell’s report went on: 

When the Russians arrived in Berlin 
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April, they immediately began, pub- 
ote Die Tagliche Rundschau as an of- 
ficial paper of the Red Army. This was 
followed by Die Berliner Zeitung, the 
organ of the city magistrat, and four party 
organs: Die Deutsche Volkszeitung (Com- 
munist), Das Volk (Social Democratic), 
Neue Zeit (Christian Democratic Union), 
and Der Morgen (Liberal Democratic). 
All were carefully woven into an einheits- 
(united front) of political agree- 

ment that blanketed Berlin like a magic 


Red carpet. Die. Tagliche Rundschau 


calls the tune for all party papers, which 
are red-penciled by Russian censors, who 
also control the newsprint supply. 


West vs. East: Then the Western Al- - 


lied. press moved in and the fun began. 
The American Army overtly circulated 
two papers, the Munich-published Neue 


Zeitung and Die Allgemeine Zeitung, - 


which Jater gave way to a licensed Ger- 
man-operated daily, Der Tagesspiegel. 
The British Army started Der Berliner, 
whose straight home news and tips to 
pedestrians on how to dodge jeeps soon 
made it the best-liked paper in Berlin. 
The French, who had no official outlet, 
licensed an evening tabloid, Der Kurier, 
in their zone and distributed it in Berlin. 

For a while, the Western-sponsored 
papers played down or omitted entirely 
news of international disagreements. The 
chief example was the ill-fated confer- 
ence of the Big Three Foreign Ministers 
at London last fall. But after that the 
gloves came off. The sprightly French- 
run Kurier, which blends the sensational 
with clever diplomatic reporting, landed 
the first haymaker with a quote from 
LEpoque of Paris: “The abandonment of 

to Russian influence by the 
United States of America is- perhaps the 
same expensive speculation as yester- 
day's abandonment of Europe to Hitler.” 
Die Tagliche Rundschau answered for 
the Russians: “The shamelessness of Der 
Kurier is as great as its stupidity.” 

Most irritating to the Russians is the 
American-licensed Tagesspiegel, whose 
dominant personality is 52-year-old Her- 
mann Donnenberger, a leftish intellectual 
without party connection who worked on 
the famous Frankfurter Zeitung in pre- 
Hitler days. Under the pen name of Eric 
Reger, Donnenberger has attacked Rus- 
Fearrieged committees, backroom mani- 
festos, block-leader systems, and other 
Nazi-like party behavior. 

Once, in an otherwise laudatory article 
on Russia, Donnenberger called it a Com- 


munist dictatorship. To this, Tagliche 


Rundschau roared : “A typical pro 

aganda blossom picked up in Goeb Ps 
garden [by an] ignorant writer whé knows 
as much about Marx. . . as a South Ameri- 


can j native knows about electricity.” . 
The best pono to Der Tages- 
eee! comes a latecomer in the. 


ussian zone, Nacht-Express, an evenin: 
tabloid resembling the old Berlin Nach. 
tausgabe. Unlike other papers in this 
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No absent-minded page-flipper is the 
Popular Mechanics reader. He reads 
carefully, thoroughly—hungry for 
facts and ideas. 

He reads the ads, too... deliber- 
ately, He doesn’t want to miss out on 
any good thing that fits his pattern 
for living. 

There are 344 fos of these 
more attentive, quicker -responding 
we es! Mechanics readers—a big 
and lively market for any product 
bought by men. 

It pays to put Popular Mechanics 
on your schedule and REACH THE 
P. M. minp! 











up sports, entertainment, and such boule- 
vard gossip as the story that Eva Braun 
had a child by Hitler. 

Sauce for the Goose: The Russians 
thus apparently seemed to have found 
the answer to Western ideas of a free 
press in more of the same. But that was 
only on the surface. Since early January 
they have banned distribution of Western 
Allied papers in the Russian zone. What 
aroused the Americans even more were 
police-signed posters in the Russian zone, 
warning that any German caught read- 
ing the verboten dailies there would be 
punished, and a raid on Tagesspiegel’s 
offices in Potsdam. 

Last week, Brig. Gen. Robert A. Mc- 
Clure, American information chief, and 
his British and French colleagues called 
for a showdown. Officially, the Russian 
answer was due on Feb. 7. Unofficially, 
Russia has replied that the criticism of 
occupation policies had been severest in 
the Western Allied-sponsored papers. 
The Russians are bitterest about a Tages- 
spiegel report of looting that ended: “The 
marauders spoke Russian.” This was 
vicious, they felt. The consensus is that 
the freest controlled press in the world , 
will vanish unless Russia yields because 
the Western Allies will, in defense, ban 
Russian-sponsored papers in their zones. 
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Liberties and Varga Girls 


As the press had expected, the Su- 
preme Court this week upheld the right 
of Esquire magazine and the Varga Girls 
to travel through second-class mails 
(NEwswEEK, June 11, 1945). But in 
writing the unanimous decision, Justice 
William O. Douglas dug much deeper. 
Recognizing the “grave constitutional | 
questions” involved in any Post Office 
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censorship, he wrote: “Under [a censorial] 
view, the second-class rate could be 
granted on condition that certain eco. 
— or political ideas not be dissemi- 
nated,” 


OP 


Post-Script and F.P.A. 


In Paris and New York last week, 
The New York Post repeated newspaper 


history. 
@ It folded its Paris edition after 177 
appearances in competition with the 
European edition of The New York 
Herald Tribune. The reason: The Paris 
Post was too’ costly. Thus The Post 
learned what other newspapers, notably 
The Chicago Tribune, had foun out be- 
fore it: that the French capital can sup- 
port only one American newspaper. 
@ The Post brought back to the. New 
York scene Franklin P. Adams (F.P.A.), 
erudite and witty columnist whose “The 
Conning Tower,” a metropolitan fixture 
for years, once earned him more than 
$20,000 yearly with The New York Herald 
Tribune. Invited to resign by The Herald 
Tribune in 1937, Adams took his Tower 
to The Post, but they soon parted too, 
in 1941—“Amicably,” The Post said; 
“Amicable, my eye. . . . There is nothing 
amicable in being fired,” Adams said. 
Since then, Adams has been best known 
as a veteran of radio’s Information Please 
sages. Last week, he popped back into 
The Post via The Bell Syndicate, Inc., 
his stint shorter than before (300 words 
daily at most), his title new (“This Little 
World”), and his name spelled out. Other- 
wise, he was the same Adams. Samples: 
“Goody, goody, I’m a newspaperman 
again (at 64),” and . 

If I were only a born Mizzoo’ man, 

I'd get a job with President Truman. 











European Photos 


The same F.P.A.; First and last a columnist, an expert in between 
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Compounding Rubber 


and other materials is a specialized 

job. Every type of belt or hose has 

a specific use, and Republic entrusis 

each. product to technologists: who 

devote their entire efforts to mechan- 

ical rubber products. From natural 

; and synthetic rubbers, the most suit- 
able is selected and combined with reinforcing 
agents to produce a product for a specified job. 
The result is quality—available from coast to coast 

_ from your nearby Republic Distributor. 


The true-eared ensign surrounded by 
Edwards, maid, and plunder 


Mr. Hush Money 


Last week the nation’s chief heart-throb 
was a 22-year-old brunet bachelor, En- 
sign Richard Bartholomew. 

Ensign Bartholomew had just won 
$13,500 worth of untaxable ungettables: 
a round-trip plane ticket from Hollywood 
to New York and expenses for a “Week- 
end at the Waldorf,” a Bendix washer, a 
1946 Mercury car, a two-year supply of 
nylons, a $1,000 silver-fox coat, a spinet 
piano, a $1,000 diamond ring, a vacuum 
cleaner, a $1,000 watch, a gas kitchen 
range, a refrigerator, a console radio- 
phonograph with 100 records, a year’s 
maid service (budgeted at $2,500), a 
complete man’s wardrobe, and a two- 
week vacation for two in the Canadian 
Rockies. All because -he knew who “Mr. 
Hush” was. 

Mr. Hush was the latest long-run gim- 
mick thought up by Ralph Edwards, devil 
of the Truth or Consequences program 
(NBC, Saturday, 8:30-9 p.m., EST). 

On Dec. 29, Edwards introduced: a 
mysterious voice, Mr. Hush, on his show, 

ing the world it was that of a famous 
living American. Each contestant on the 
show had a chance to guess who it was. 
Some guesses: Mark Twain,. GI Joe, | 
ue Snecend St. ssn ty OUT fo 
weeks, as the heap of prizes offered grew 
into a mountain, no one guessed correctly. 


Then on Jan. 26, Ensign Bartholomew, 
using the last ticket from the Hollywood 
USO, squeezed into the studios as the 
doors shut. He said Mr. Hush was Jack 
ey Seen Se seconds two fe 
contestants who had the answer. Un- . : 


Ae Se Higa F 
eG ane Pee ES eee Seek Pets 
not AE hii Nay, RM a a scapes es ea, getieaetage sate 


ruffied at the deluge of gifts, the ensi LEE RUBBER & | iR ¢ TION 
who gets out of the Navy in August_-asked ; : . ' " F CORPORATTO 
~Seeret Unsder Blankets: Gvigtal ann 

ets: Originally, . oN ND 
Edwards had sought Dr. Albert eae me, tH ( wR) 
to be Mr. Hush, but Einstein wouldn't a2 
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GEORGE WASHINGTON 
did not sleep here! 


- « - but no doubt he would 
_ have, had the Parker House 
been established in those early 
days. Actually, for 90 years 
most of the world’s celebrities 
have been guests at the Parker 
House while in Boston, How- 
ever, to us, every guest is a 
celebrity . . . All we ask is 
that you secure advance reserva- 
tions and cancel them should your 
trip be called off or postponed, 


Parker House 
BOSTON 


A New England Institution 
Glenwood J. Sherrard, President 























...it's the 


ONLY throat 


you have! 


—THYMOLINE 


Mighty delicate are the membranes of 
your nose and throat! At the first indi- 
_ €ation of irritation from a common cold 
or ordinary sore throat, spray or gargle 
with GLYCO-THYMOLINE! When 
these common winter ailments prevail, 
let GLYCO-THYMOLINE help soothe 
and heal the sensitive throat and nasal 
tissues, 

For 50 years and more, this effective al- 
kaline solution has helped 
relieve thousands. Ask 
your doctor. Keep a bottle 
around and use it often! 
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play. So Dempsey went along with the 
gag as a favor to his good friend. Only 
two people besides Edwards and Dem 
sey knew Mr. Hush’s identity. Even the 
engineer assigned to pipe Dempsey’s voice 
onto the show wasn’t in on the secret. 
He hung up blankets so that he couldn’t 
see Dempsey. When the engineer and 
Dempsey communicated with Edwards 
in Hollywood, their telegrams were 
signed “Your son” and “Consolidated” 
respectively. 

By the third week, the gag was almost 
out of hand. The Hollywood studio re- 
ceived more calls than on either V-E or 
V-J Day. Westbound trains were swamped 
with would-be contestants eager to get to 
Hollywood. Twenty-seven thousand let- 


.ters were written ta Edwards. 


By last Saturday, Edwards was off on 
his next long-term gag, “Heathcliff.” That 
name will undoubtedly be shouted in 
more ears than Emily Bronté ever 
dreamed of. 


° Pe 


Back to the Workshop 


The commonest criticism leveled at 
commercial radio is that it is interested 
in well-paying quantity first and well- 
worth-hearing quality second. The out- 
standing prewar exception to this critical 
rule was The Columbia Workshop. 
Deeming it “just a little frolicsome” 


for wartime consumption, the network- 


dropped the program in 1941. Last week 
the Workshop came back on the air 
(CBS, Saturday, 2:30-3 p.m., EST) to 
take up where it had left off. 

Started in 1936, The Columbia Work- 
shop was a wild departure from standard 
radio. It wasn’t—and still isn’t—up for 
sponsorship. Its main objective was to 
provide a sounding board for new dra- 
matic techniques. Its motive was to res- 
cue radio from the doldrums of straight 
music, straight dramatics, or straight va- 
riety. Excellence in entertainment auto- 
matically followed. 

The Workshop did not search merely 
for new talent. And it did not offer its 
valuable time to any but the most tal- 
ented of beginning script writers. Con- 
sequently, the Workshop’s alumni list 
boasts some of the best writers ever to 
lend their imaginations to radio. Although 
the standard rate was but $100 a script, 
William Saroyan, Dorothy Parker, Archi. 
bald MacLeish, and Charles Jackson were 
among those represented. The criterion 
was that each script supply fertile ma- 
terial for directorial technique. 

While Irving Reis and William N. Rob- 
son, now outstanding in radio's Who's 
Who, between them di most of the 
Workshop’s masterpieces, others with 
bright ideas were given their chance. The 
Workshop’s top disciple is Norman Cor- 
win, whose work, though successful, has 
yet to be standardized. To give the new 
series a proper send-off, Corwin directed 
the opening show, “H ” the 
first script for American radio by a young 
Canadian, Norman Williams. 





51 Stocks In 
Buying Range 


Now, buy only stocks with valid basis for 
large percentage advance. Joseph D. 
Goodman has selected 5! such stocks 
(46 paying dividends, 8 selling below 20) 
in his “Investment Pointers" ——@ eegular 
feature of FORBES Magazine. : 


HOW HIGH SHOULD 
STOCKS SELL? 
Many tesues viously recommended 
have adva to unattractive levels 


where switches might be advisable. Mr. 
Geodman reveals in FORBES his 
method of deciding which stocks are 
teo high— which too low! To gcquaint 
you with FORBES Magazine which also 
features Harry D. Comer's "Stock Market 
Outlook", we offer a free reprint of "5! 
Stocks in Buying Range", "7 Under Priced 
Growth Stocks" and "4 Low Priced Stocks 
That May Double” by a writer who pre- 
dicted 1937 highs, advised his readers to 
sell before 1938 recession and has been 
consistently right ever since! 


Send today for these money-making in- 
vestment aids. Simply return this ad with 
$4 for one year (24 issues) of FORBES or 
$5 for two whole years (48 issues) of 
America's 28-year-old business and in- 
vestment magazine. Address Dept. N-10. 


FORBES [i 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 11, N. Y. 
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BREAKFAST 
TASTES BETTER IN 


ST. LOUIS 


AFTER A 
COMFORTABLE 
NIGHT AT 


| HOTEL LENNOX | 


WASHINGTON AT RINTH 
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SCIENCE 
Better Than DDT 


It isn’t the DDT that causes sneezing, 
red eyes, and itching skin. It’s the solvents 
used in preparing DDT mists and sprays 
that are the irritants. The settling of this 
widespread rumor by the Journal of the 
American Medical Association was one of 
three new developments in the insect- 
killing field. 

@ “Pure DDT (2,2 bis [p-chloropheny]l] 
1, 1, 1 trichloroethane),” the Journal said, 
“does not cause irritation of the skin in 
either animals or man, nor is there definite 
evidence of a sensitizing effect on the 
skin or of production of other allergic 
manifestations such as asthma.” However, 
the vapors of certain solvents may bring 
on asthmatic symptoms. The popular 5 





per cent DDT-95 per cent kerosene spray, . 


or example, is a primary skin irritant be- 
cause of the kerosene. 

@ One of DDT’s sister compounds, TDE 
(tetrachloro-diphenyl-ethane ) , works bet- 


ter on mosquito larvae than the more fa- ° 


mous insecticide, Department of Agricul- 
ture scientists reported in the journal 
Science. Tried as dusts on land and 
sprays on water, TDE was more lethal 
on immediate contact and lasted longer. 
@ Another competitor is Velsicol 1068, a 
compound of chlorinated hydrocarbon, 
product of University of Illinois insect ex- 
periments and compounded by the Velsi- 
col Corp., Chicago. The new insecticide 
is said to be three to four times as toxic to 
houseflies as DDT, twice as toxic to 
potato-beetle larvae and ¢o pea and spirea 








Acme 
Lights On: A 1,000-watt bulb, most 
brilliant ever developed for general use, 
has been produced by Westinghouse for 
large factories and sports arenas. The 
mercury-vapor lamp’s yellow-green rays 
stem from an arc stream the size 
of two cigarettes placed end to end:. 
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thisis the “hot house 
where words—and 


tires—grow 





hin BLACK and WHITE, 


HUBER RESOURCE-fulness 
| STANDS OUT! 


BuRNING through millions of tiny jets, natural gas from Huber’s 
own wells in Texas produces the soot called carbon black—the essen- 
tial pigment of high-grade Huber news and publication inks. From 
these same “hot houses”—with the aid of Huber scientific research 
came a specially developed carbon black for our Government’s syn- 
thetic rubber program. Millions of tires that rolled along—to Victory 
—were made with Huber’s famous wWYEX Carbon Black, the official 
control pigment for all Government Rubber (GR-S) Production. 


Carbon Black is but one of Huber’s basic resources that makes 
possible the consistently high quality of Huber Inks. Because Huber, 
unique among ink manufacturers, controls most of its own raw ma- 
terials from the ground up, Huber quality is recognized everywhere, 


We are eager to share the benefits of wartime experience and 
research with the printing industry. ; 
Tomorrow, as in the past, count on 
Huber resource-fulness for the finest 
printing inks—color, as well as black. 


J. M. Huser, Inc. 
New York; Chicago; St. Louis; 
Boston; Huber, Ga.; Graniteville and 
Langley, S. C.; Borger, Texas. : 





PRINTING INKS, PETROLEUM, NATURAL GAS AND GASOLINE, 
CARBON BLACKS, KAOLIN CLAYS, RUBBER CHEMICALS. 











to relieve stuffiness, invite 


Sleep . 












It’s wonderful how a 
oe few dropsofVa-tro-nol 
bring relief when transient congestion 
fills up your nose and spoils sleep. You 
can actually feel this specialized medica- 
tion go to work right where trouble is to 
bring you grand new breathing comfort. 
It opens up clogged nasal passages—re- 
duces swelling—relieves crusty dryness 
—and invites restful sleep! If you need re- 
lief tonight from such breathing distress, 


just try Va-tro-nol. 
Simply follow di- VICKS 
rections in package. 








if your nose gets stopped-up™ 
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VA-TRO-NOL 
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BOATS — YACHTS 
Do want to buy or sell a boat? Subscribe to 
T TRADER, a new national publication de- 
voted exclusively to buying and selling boats, 
yachts and equipment. Issued twice monthly. 
$1.00 per year it-to-coast coverage. 


BOAT TRADE 
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aphids. It about equals DDT and the 
British insecticide Gammexane in its ef- 
fect on the most common malaria-carrying 
mosquitoes, Anopheles quadrimaculatus. 


oo 


Mathematical Music 


From the long, shallow box came the 
vibrant diapason of an organ, so strong 
that it shook the walls of the McMillin 
Theater at Columbia University. It was 
followed by the boom of a drum, then the 
deep voice of a cello, and the ringing 
tones of a big bell. 

These sounds, precise in tone and 
quality, were not created by standard 


instruments. They were reproduced me- 


chanically and mathematically by the tone 
synthesizer, an electronic device demon- 
strated last week at the conference of the 
American Physical Society in New York 


by Dr. Marvey Fletcher of the Bell Tele- 


phone Laboratories. 

The machine contains 100 variable po- 
tentiometers, connected by wires with 
electronic tubes. Each represents a dif- 
ferent tone quality, so that not only every 


tating smooth shaft which records them 
magnetically, so that when a button is 
pushed, the sounds registered by the 
potentiometers are all played at once, 
The combination is a perfect reproduc- 
tion of a cello playing the note A. 

Experiments with the tone synthesizer 
have already indivated certain musical 
characteristics not usually recognized by 
musicians. Although it is accepted that 
loudness depends chiefly on intensity of 
sound, the synthesizer proves it also 
varies with frequency of the sound waves 
and with the individual tone quality of 
the instrument itself. If you take two 
notes, one octave apart, and starting at 
the top of the scale, play each one at the 
same intensity all the way down, the 
lower notes will decrease in loudness 
until the lowest cannot be- heard by the 
human ear. 

Pitch varies principally with frequency, 
but it is also affected by intensity of sound 
and by the instrument’s own overtones. 
And quality, according to the Bell Tele- 
phone scientist, depends not only on these 
overtones but also to a lesser degree on 
frequency and intensity. 





Dr. Harvey Fletcher demonstrates the tone synthesizer 


known instrument, plus the human voice, 
can be accurately reproduced, but also 
many new tones not made by musical 
instruments. - eh 

From a practical viewpoint, the syn- 
thesizer is of value chiefly as a purifier 
of musical sound. Instead of depending 
on the human ear, notoriously imperfect, 
physicists can now select the sound of 
an instrument and by analyzing the physi- 
cal factors involved and reproducing these 
factors on the machine, produce a per- 
fect tone. 

The Synthetic Cello: For instance, 
to reproduce the tone of a cello pisyine 
the note A, the operator sets the first 
potentiometer at 440, the number of 
cycles in a single vibration of a cello 
string. The second tiometer is moved 
to the position of the first harmonic, 880, 
and the third potentiometer to the next 
harmonic, 1,320. All the sounds are then 
transmitted by electric wires to a ro- 


To Weeds ItsaFiend ~~ 


For years, Department of Agriculture 
scientists had imented with a 
strange, hormone-like chemical—2,4-Di- 
cholophenoxyacetic acid, or 2,4-D for 
short. It was a weed poison; yet at the 
same time it ripen a 

. On vegetation that it destroyed, 
the chemical acted in a weird manner. 
Absorbed by the stem and roots, it 
caused strong organic contortions until 
the plant literally “died in agony.” Lead- 
ers of the “poison” experiments in the de- 
partment’s “weed project”, who say there 
is “ample capacity in manufacturers 
plants” for production, have announced 
a wide range of practical uses for 
2,4-D: 
@ To ri bananas more rapidly than 

rdinary picking; to ment 5D the 
ripening of green apples, pons. other 
fruits, and to make apples cling to the 
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trees at harvest time, thereby eliminat- 2 
ing loss through bruising: : 
@To kill ragweed, responsible for 90 An Island Nation 


cent of hay-fever cases. 


ato dedhor detdellons, morning glo Sets the Standard of the World 
ries, thistles, and burdock without harm- soeniieniieiinas ae 
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ing the lawn. 
@ To rid wheat fields of weeds, leaving 
the grain intact. But 2,4-D is deadly to ‘ 
cotton, tobacco, vegetables, and some 
other useful plants. 
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Danger! Sunspots a . 
Sunspots, held by soothsayers to be har- a N BO, 
bingers of wars and social and business 
disturbances, flared in the heavens last 
week. Two immense spots, visible to the 
naked eye, were sighted on Feb. 1 near 
the sun’s upper right edge by scientists at _ 
the Hayden Planetarium in New York. 
The spots were the largest to. be seen 
since the solar tornado of March 1940, 
when seven big sunspots disrupted. long- 
. distance telephone and telegraph service, 
“blanked” diaitwave communications, 
and interfered with radio and teletype 
machines. Similar phenomena reappeared 
last week end. It will be fifteen ; be- 
fore the present spots are carried beyond 
give side of the sun’s rim. _ 
ach sunspot represents a cycionic up- . 
heaval in the sun’s atmosphere, from The green seal of the Caban Gevernment 
which electrically charged particles are 
sent whirling te the earth some 92,930,000 en every bex is your warranty of 
miles away. Their force is so t the 
Ss covesiin dd divaellan of wask aan - genuine imported HAVANA CIGARS 
ic circuit, thus snarling radio waves 
and telephone and telegraph wires. Sun- 
Spot activity is cyclic, reaching a climax . Areal Havana Cigar is an International Passport of 
every 11.13 years. The peak of the pres- Good Will—because there can be no dispute as to its 


ent activity is expected in 1948 or 1949, universal acceptance by smokers everywhere! 
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Star Bright, Star Black THERE ARE TWO REASONS for this world preference: / 
Northwest of Sagittatius, the constella- 1. Made from distinctive tobacco especially grown for ‘) 
tion Ophiuchus rides the Milky Way in a , richness of aroma and flavor. The Havana Cigar com- | 
ag of blazing ae = pe bines the bounties of lush tropical soil, brilliant sea-tem- | 
hyeician Mohlin “Whe ao a ie ‘pered sunshine and the natural air conditioning of the 
bands, not od < the —— _ trade winds. Only the island of Cuba has been blessed 
constellations. But the sun s eight- . by nature to produce a tobacco fine enough for the 
ss ~ Ph an tae genuine HAVANA Cigar. No other place in the world. 
stars have Saas sees desaby. if at all. produces a tobacco with the same pleasing aroma and 
Last week, Dr. Nicholas E. Wagman, fragrance. 
acting director of the Allegheny Observ- 


wants wd pe goo choo 2. A real Havana is Cuban-made by skilled craftsmen 


fore obscured by iuchus’s brilliance. plying an art handed down from father to son for ge- 
It was a black, or “dark” star. To catch nerations. 
Alpha Ophiuchi’s ghostlike companion, 
Wagman used a new photographic tech- 
nique—a _ special seeegerye | glass which 
e bright star 
sufficiently to reveal the dark one. 
Wegeet a tee observations, Minister of Agricaltare and President of: 
“4 be moving around ight star ata - ° ; 


1 CUBAN NATIONAL TOBACCO COMMISSION 
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2000 ROOMS, BATH AND RADIO 


HOTEL ALFRED LEWIS, MGR. 
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$7.00 
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“RADIATOR” PIPE 
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A Sudden Attack of Heartbreak 


by JOHN LARDNER 


Or Doc Goebbels is dead, but 
his soul, or a reasonable facsimile of 
same, goes marching on. A mortal 
deputy for the doctor rose to his feet 
the other day in the person of Mr. 
Max Machen, a German prizefight 
hanger-on well known to connoisseurs 
in this country, and announced Max 
Schmeling lost his last fight 
with Joe Louis because of 
an attack of weltschmerz, 


Schmeling was licked by 
abdut fifteen head and body 
pane so violent that they shouldn’t 
appen to an orphaned Pomeranian. 
Mr. Machon, Schmeling’s trainer, 
says Maxie felt the great crowd that 
watched the fight considered him a 
Nazi. This made him so doleful that 
he ignored Louis completely, except 
for an occasional scream of pain, and 
went home with a broken heart as 
well as the collection of high-denom- 
ination Treasury notes which were a 
standard part of his traveling equip- 
ment when eastward bound from here. 


Mr. Machon says that Max was. 


no Nazi. To this amusing whimsy he 
adds the statement that Louis was and 
is an inferior fighter—a bum, in fact— 
who will be reduced to rubble next June 
by the more Nordic William Conn. 
The patter may be Mr. Machon’s, but 
the music is by Ol Doc Goebbels. 
Schmeling was always one of the 
doctor's roblems during the lat- 
ter’s useful lifetime. Max’s assignment 
was to advance the superman hypoth- 
esis in the field of prizefighting, and 
the program involved several little 
sacrifices here and there. To begin 
with, the fighting for the superman 
title had to be done in America. To do 
business in America, Schmeling had 
to associate with persons to whom his 
Fihrer was highly allergic. Sometimes 
he had to oy agg persons back to 
Germany with him. The Fiihrer never 
got over the night in Hamburg when 
Max’s American manager, Joe Jacobs, 
joining the crowd’s mass “Heil!” out of 
native courtesy, saluted him with a 


cigar in his ‘mouth, being forced into. 


this technique by the fact that he was 


' saluting with one hand and holding 


his hat in the other. 





“Fiithrer insulted by noted non-Nor- 
dic!” screamed the Goebbels press. 
But nothing came of this international 
crisis, for it was impossible for Schmel- 
ing to win the superman title, or make 


~~ 


money in America without Mr. Jacobs. | 


Dr. Goebbels wanted the title, Schmel- 
ing liked money a little better than 
his right eye, and there they 
were. 

Students of atom splitting 
were much interested in Mr. 
Max Machon’s recent claim 
that Schmeling’s heart was 
broken here, for it seems to 
belong in the field of cyclo- 
tronic fission, being much 
harder to do than splitting a 
peach pit with a -razor. 
There is no doubt that dur- 
ing his days of training for 
the second Louis fight the agent of the 
master race frequently quivered like a 
bowl of jellied madrilene, but most 
critics set this down to’a physical ap- 
prehension not unnatural -in-the cir- 
cumstances, and Mr. Machon is the 
first. to trace it to the aching of a mis- 
understood heart. Even Mr. Schmeling 
himself, a cool man with a statement, 
has never gone quite that far. 


The people who used to know 
and talk with Schmeling over here 
are prepared to believe that he is not 
a Nazi now. In fact, it goes without 
saying, Maxie is one of the world’s 
keenest students of trends. Before the 
war, however, he made no particular 
secret of his views, and they were such 
as to make his leader’s bosom swell 
with pride and satisfaction. When he 
went back home for the last time the 
party was still quite partial to Max, in 
spite of the fact he had failed in his 
special agency, and explained to local 
voters Louis had won the fight by 
shooting Max in the hip with a Thomp- 
son submachine gun and then hitting 
him over the head with a club, while 
Mayor La Guardia hurled tear-gas 


- docttin a. ~~ i~ _-_ 


an 


bombs into the German’s corner and | 


the police went through the crowd 
arresting eyewitnesses who might re- 
peat the story. 

Ever since we crossed the Rhine 
and found Max in a fair state of health 
and preservation, there has been a 
campaign in progress to prove that the 
world has done him wrong. It may be 
so, but bear in mind that if you 
bought the biggest piece of Max's 
broken heart you would still need a 
microscope to see it, and that runs 
into réal money. 
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. SPORTS 
Checked 


For betting on hockey games, though 
not against his own team, Walter (Babe) 
Pratt, 30-year-old defenseman for the 
Toronto Maple Leafs, was expelled last 
week from the National Hockey League. 
Most valuable player in the league two 

ears ago, Pratt said he would appeal: “It 
fooks like I'm being made the goat.” 
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Court of Notre Dame 


Even Irish luck couldn’t last forever. 
The Notre Dame basketball team had run 


-up a thirteen-game streak -of victories, 


and six times had squeezed through by 
the margin of a goal or less (it beat De- 
Paul by pe aged Last Saturday, the 
end—on another squeak—came in Chi- 
cago. Trailing Northwestern 26-22 at 
the half, Notre Dame rallied in the sec- 
ond but just failed to extract victory. 
The Wildcats nosed out the Irish 56-55. 
Such do-or-die digging is great: for 
the box office, and this season has added 
a fillip to the black Irish magic of Notre 
Dame. The quintet from South Bend has 
played to sellouts at all its games—from 
the 4,500 capacity at its home court to 
the 19,800 crammed into Chicago Sta- 
dium. Last week, a riot was created in 
New York when 3,800 remaining tickets 
to the Notre Dame-New York University 
game on Feb. 9 went on sale at Madison 
Square Garden. Eight thousand fans 
stampeded the Garden wickets. 


The reason is simple: Notre Dame has - 


its best basketball team since the days of 
1925-27, when the Irish teams won 38 
of 40 games and were defeated only by 
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120,000 Shares 


Carrier Corporation- 


Preferred Stock (Cumulative), 4% Series 
($50 Par Value—Convertible Prior to January 15, 1956). 


jetta . 


Of the 118,257.26 shares offered to holders of Common Stock of the 
Corporation, 112,887 shares were subscribed for upon the exercise of 
Subscription Warrants issued to such holders of Common Stock. The 
7,113 shares purchased by the Underwriters, severally, have been sold, 





: Harriman Ripley & Co, Hemphill, Noyes & Co. 
The First Boston Corporation Lehman Brothers  Kebbon, McCormick, & Co. 
Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & Beane Union Securities Corporation 
Clark, Dodge & Co. Eastman, Dillon & Co. Hornblower & Weeks 
: W.E. Hutton & Co. Julien Collins & Company 


January 29, 1946. 








Two Irish players scramble for the ball 




































World-famed vintages from wineries 
seven centuries old. Sherries and 
Ports of an exquisite flavor perfected 
by one devoted family since ancient 
times. Their heritage comes down to 
you in delectable taste and rare 
bouquet. Serve Imported Merito 
Wines to enhance your hospitality. 






Send for FREE 
Merito Wine Guide 
and Recipe Booklet 












Marques del Merito Inc., Dept. 5G, P.O. Box 12, Wall St. Station, New York 
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the “Wonder Five” of Franklin College. 
Despite last week’s defeat, Notre Dame, 


with the toughest schedule in the nation, 


can still lay claim to No. 1 national 
honors. 

Neither terribly big nor terribly fast, 
the Irish are odd. Vince Boryla, who 
holds the school’s scoring record (322 

ints last year), comes closest to bas- 
etball’s ideal requirements with physical 
dimensions of 6 feet 6 and 190 pounds. 
Capt. Billy Hassett, brother of the New. 
York Yankees’ Buddy, is a chubby char- 
acter of medium height. Leo (Crystal) 
Klier, high scorer this season, twists like 
a pretzel and snaps his shots. Frank Gil- 
hooley stands 6 feet, but Johnny Dee is 
only 5 feet 7. 

Think as You Play: The team 
eschews the race-horse type of play 
¢ommon throughout the country. The 
players concentrate on short passes in 
working the ball into scoring position. 
On the offense, all players are forwards; 
on the defense, all guards. 

Oddly, the coach who put the team to- 
gether is not a Notre Dame coach at all. 
Elmer Ripley is at South Bend on lend 


lease merely for one season. A onetime . 


professional player for the Original Cel- 
tics and George Preston Marshall's Palace 
Laundry team, Ripley has coached at 
Georgetown, Yale, and Columbia. When 
Georgetown abandoned the sport during 
the war, Ripley went to Columbia for two 
seasons and then to Notre Dame. Next 
season, he will return to his prewar court, 
and Ed (Moose) Krause, ex-Marine, will 
resume basketball duties at South Bend. 

When pressed about his team’s success, 
Ripley replies: “I have had bigger and 
faster teams, and I have had ‘teams’ far 


more predictable. But never have Thad ~~ 


so spirited a team as this one.” He holds 
the reins loosely because “I don’t like to 
give the team a book of set plays, but let 
the boys work out things for themselves 
on the floor.” i 

If the old professional technique is 
tough on the boys, it is equally tough on 
the 58-year-old Ripley. He rides the 
bench nervously as the Fighting Irish im- 
provise on the court. If they continue to 
win and lose games by the skin of their 
gritted teeth, it’s probable that Ripley 
will lose more strands of his fast-thinning 
hair in one Notre Dame season than in 
any of his previous basketball: stints. 
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Down-Under Tennis, Son 


In defense of the Davis Cup, Australia 
can count on more than its two veterans— 
Jack Bromwich, 27, and Adrian Quist, 32 
—the pair who wrested the Oscar of inter- 
national tennis from the United States a 
few days after war began in 1939. 

That, at least, was confirmed by the 
Australian lawn-tennis championships, 
which ended Jan. 28 in Adelaide. The 
two-fisted Bromwich won the singles title 
and teamed with Quist to take the 
doubles. But an American camera ex- 
pended a lot of celluloid focusing on an- 


other, the 24-year-old newcomer, Dinny 
Pails, to his unfamiliar stroke play 
for Davis Cup reference. National junior 
champion of 1940, Pails had worked m 
an aircraft plant during the war and had 
rarely been seen on the courts by Ameri- 
can observers. What they saw disturbed 
them. 

Australians say that a blind man on 
the sidelines could get a line on how Pails 
plays. Dinny is the most talkative front- 
rank player Australia has ever produced. 

Usually he talks. to himself: “Stone the 
crows, son, you can do better than that;” 
or “Gotter watch out for that short one.” 
But sometimes he takes a spectator into 
his confidence with a rueful “That was a 
crook shot, wasn’t it?” 

Pails’s court manners are a clear break 
from the dour Australian tradition founded 
by Sir Norman Brookes, who was prone to 
frown on a chatterbox who ed out 


Cochrane: Winner and Loser 


The welterweight title fight in Madi- 
son Square Garden on Feb. 1 was strictly 
a fiscal affair. In the first championship 
match since the war, Freddie (Red) 
Cochrane put up his crown against the 
challenge of Marty Servo, but it was no 
contest. 

Cochrane, who had won the title in 


-1941 from Fritzie Zivic and had taken 


it for safekeeping into the Navy, gave 
the sorriest exhibition any champion has 
offered in years. He had trained for his 
first defense of the title by being knocked 
out in two lucrative over-the-weight 
bouts with Rocky Graziano, and last week 
he was still gun-shy as a result of Rocky's 


heavy bombardments. He jumped like a- 


frightened puppy at Servo’s small-arms 
fire. But he was caught often enough by 
the 26-year-old Schenectady challenger to 





Associa 
Title finish: Servo (right) has Cochrane worn, cornered, and beaten 


“good shot” a couple of times. Pails plays 
the game as if he actually enjoys it and 
manages to combine modesty with an 
assurance that he has the stuff. Harry 
Hopman, captain of the 19389 Australian 
Davis Cup team, once: consoled Pails 
after beating him in straight sets. “Never 
mind, son, it will save up,” Dinny re- 
marked, and Hopman never was sure 
whether the youngster was talking to his 
conqueror or to himself. 

Last week, Pails had reason to talk 
more than usual—to himself and his con- 
queror. He had chattered his way into 
the singles final by defeating Adrian 
Quist, among others, in straight sets. But 
he ran out of strokes, if not words, 
against Bromwich. Pails broke Brom- 
wich’s service in the opening game of the 
fifth set and had his opponent at 40-love 
when he _ double-faulted. Bromwich 
quickly recovered—Pails never did—and 
ran out the set and match, ending on 
another Pails double fault. The score: 
5-7, 6-3, 7-5, 3-6, 6-2. Even so, Aus- 
tralians looked on Pails as their next 
great player. He seemed to be only a 
step from the top. 


ted Press 


be flattened in 2:54 of the fourth round. 

In fiscal dealings, however, Cochrane 
proved much smarter. He had made an 
attractive prefight agreement with Servo: 
If he won, the champion would get a purse 
of 37% per cent of the receipts; if he lost, 
he would get even more—a flat guarantee 
from Servo of $50,000. 

As it turned out, the winner took less 
than nothing. By winning the champion- 
ship, Servo had to pay an estimated 
$7,000 more than he collected from Pro- 
moter Mike Jacobs. Moreover, he has 
less than four months to recoup his loss. 
On May 24 he meets the fighter who in- 
flicted the only two losses of his 51 pro- 
fessional fights—the universally acknowl- 
edged uncrowned champion of the wel- 
terweights, Ray Robinson. “ 

There was much debate among box- 
ing’s moralists over the “ethics” of the 
Cochrane-Servo deal. No one, least of all 
the New York State Athletic Commis- 
sion, which ee the fight, put a 
finger squarely on sore spot. such a 
contract reverses the traditional incen- 
tive of prizefighting by offering more 
money to lose than to win. 
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Providing for the family’s prosper- 


ity is man’s role. Providing for its 
well-being is essentially woman’s. 
This natural division of responsi- 
bilities is quite logically reflected 
in a difference in point of view and 
reading habits. 
Top of the list of “must” reading, 
for instance, with the women in 
more than 3,500,000 homes are the 
recular articles on nutrition, meal 
planning and homemaking in gen- 
eral which they find in McCall’s. 


This editorial content is a source of 


inspiration as well as information. © 


Women Look to 
McCall’s for Ideas 


It is something women actually live 
by. It meets their particular needs 
in unique fashion because it grows 
out of continuous research in the 
homes of McCall’s readers. 

The keen interest with which 
women approach the reading of 









with his strength. 


Painted for McCall's by Jerry Farnsworth, N. A. 


SHE provides for his strength 


McCall’s explains why ideas move 


so effectively off McCall’s pages into 
the minds of its readers. 

If you make or sell anything of in- 7 
terest to women, you will find your 
most responsive prospects among 
the women who live by 
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THREE MAGAZINES IN ONE 





MINS Gos 2 ctcean aside, Lov/ 


A HOT TODDY! There’s an idea! 
And a good one, too—if it’s made with 
Old Thompson. For Old Thompson is 
blended in Kentucky by Glenmore. 
This means that the Touch of Quality 
is definitely upon it... that every 
tasty sip invites that “Um-m-m” of 
satisfaction. ... Make Old Thompson 
your personal blend and make your 
drinks—so nice to come home to. 


Blended Whiskey, 86.8 Proof—65% Grain Neutral Spirits 
Glenmore Distilleries Co., Incorporated, Louisville, Kentucky 


, OLD 
‘THOMPSON 


Blanded Whisleoy *D 


A Glenmore Product 


A BETTER BLEN D F OR BETTE R D RIN K S§S 
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Navy-Backed Research 


Victory in the war oe See the 
fears of scientists and educators that the 
United States might fall behind in the 
new super-scientific world. They knew 
American success with atomic energy re- 
sulted largely from development of stud- 
ies already on deposit in the: nation’s re- 
search reserves, and that wartime with- 
drawals, both of information and skilled 
manpower, had dangerously reduced that 
reserve. Shuttered laboratories and dusty 
test tubes were a solemn warning. 

Last week the Navy heeded the warn- 
ing. Its Office of Research and Inven- 
tions disclosed a plan to finance research 
in leading college and industrial labora- 


tories. Agreements being negotiated with . 


more than 45 schools and industrial firms 
provide for studies in several dozen fields, 
including electronics, nuclear physics, 
chemistry, medical science, and guided 
missiles. The list of schools includes sev- 
en state universities, and such top-flight 
research centers as Columbia, Harvard, 
Johns Hopkins, and Massachusetts Insti- 
tute of Technology. Among the industrial 
laboratories are General Electric, Fire- 
stone, and Sperry Gyroscope. 

Beyond suggesting fields of study from 
which it might benefit and requiring only 
periodic progress reports, the Navy will 
exercise no supervision. Educational in- 
stitutions selected will have a free hand 
with money allotted them. 

Knowledge for All: Sparking the 


plan are Rear Admirals Harold G. Bowen. 


and Luis De Florez, whose hard-hitting 
insistence that the Navy keep pace.in the 
realm of science has Secretary James 
Forrestal’s support. Both see research 
as “the foundation of a modern industrial 
nation” and believe their plan will insure 
American leadership in science. 
Both are: pleased the Navy has stolen 
a march on the field, and promise results 
of the program will be available to all the 
armed services: Emphasizing his belief 
that only free and unregimented research 
ill serve national security, De Florez 
said the Navy would welcome competing 
a ple ge a national research 
undation, if it did not attempt to make 
scientific study a monopoly. 
_ To scientists who spent the war years 
in development or production jobs, the 
avy program was an invitation to re- 
turn to the search for new knowledge. 
Educators responded enthusiastically 
when offered a t role in main- 
taining national security. They were 
by the appointment of Dr. Alan 
A gape. — on leave from 
to supervise the program. Former! 
with the Office of Scientific Research as 
‘ pment, Waterman is known 
his work in radar, guided «missles, and 
the multi-million dollar project would 
stimulate budding scientists. The Navy 
hoped so: it wants a bumper crop. 








COMPLETE 
INTERCHANGEABILITY 





Newly developed honing controls—generate final geometric ac- 
curacy ranging from .00005 in some smaller bores to .001 in 
larger ones—final uniform size within .0003 in most applications 
—heavy stock removal, up to .080 on diameter at rates from .006 to 
.008 per minute—any type of reproducible surface finish pattern 
or any degree of surface smoothness to less than 1 micro-inch 
rms; and eliminate the need for “Selective Fits.” 


The new way in machine processing of bores in high production, 
calls for microhoning “in the green” (before heat treating)—then 
finish honing for final bore generation, size and finish—usually 
eliminating all intermediate boring and grinding operations. 


It should cost you less with this modern development in Machining 
Process. 
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Mathew Brady's War 


In the middle of July 1861, a vast 
procession of men and women, on foot 
and on horseback, in creaking wagons, 
buggies, and light carts, crossed the Long 
Bridge spanning the Potomac at Wash- 
ington, and crawled sluggishly down the 
long, dusty road toward Centreville, Va. 
The majority were soldiers—in name, at 
any rate. Some wore the regulation blue; 
the rest wore uniforms of French Colonial 
Zouaves, Highlanders, and Italian Cara- 
binieri, with a ragbag mixture of Wiscon- 
sin lumberjacks and summer sports togs. 

Even more irresponsible and absurd 
were the civilians—the senators and con- 
gressmen, their wives and friends, who 
trailed the Army and added to the confu- 
sion. Many carried camp chairs and pic- 
nic baskets. Everybody was in high good 
humor; everybody was excited. Without 
experience in war, all were confident that 
the Southern secession would be smashed. 
It was, therefore, in a carnival spirit that 
the people of the North approached the 
First Battle of Bull Run, which ended in 
rout and a mad dash back to Washington. 

Among the innocents was Mathew B. 
Brady, a lean man of $8, distinguished 
by spectacles, a neat imperial, and quiet 
manners. Under the blazing summer sun 
of that distant July, Brady, in straw hat 
and long linen duster, sect out to photo- 
graph a war. Brady, like the other civil- 
ians, made the ignominious return to 
Washington, but Brady set out again 
to make perhaps the greatest one-man 
contribution to photographic history 


the world has ever known or will know. 

Today, 85 years after that comic-opera 
beginning of one of the bloodiest wars of 
modern times, Brady gets his due in what 
Scribners, his publishers, call his first 
full biography. Actually, the book, “Mr. 
Lincoln's Camera Man: Mathew B. 
Brady,” by Roy Meredith, runs to fewer 
than 150 pages of letterpress. But it con- 
tains more than 400 Brady pictures,* for 
which the claim is advanced that some 
120 have never before been published. 

The results, nevertheless, are not al- 
together happy. Meredith, an expert in 
photography, is by no means an expert 
writer. He is repetitious, sometimes 
amateurish, and given to errors which 
Scribners might easily have caught. Ex- 
amples: (1) the statement that P. T. 
Barnum defrauded himself by paying 
Jenny Lind $1,000 a concert for 90 
concerts (when Barnum actually collected 
$700,000), (2) the wrong caption under 
one of three notable Brady pictures of 
General Grant holding a council of war, 
and (38) the placing of Andrew Jackson’s 
home, “The Hermitage,” in Kentucky (it 
was in Tennessee). 

Old-Time Big Timer: Bom in War- 
ren County, N. Y., in 1828 (earlier au- 
thorities than Meredith called him a 


“native Cork Irishman), Brady moved to 


New York in 1841, studied daguerreo- 
typy under Samuel F. B. Morse, painter 
and inventor of the telegraph, and opened 
the first of his three Broadway studios in 
1844 near Barnum’s famous museum. 


*Six reproduced h by permission of Charles 
Scribner’s ang publishers. r ' 


Dead along Hagerstown road after the Battle of Antietam 


The Lincoln “Cooper Union” portrait 


Here and in his later galleries, he made 
daguerreotypes and wet-plate _photo- 
graphs of Henry Clay, John C. Calhoun, 
Daniel Webster, Edgar Allan Poe, the 
Prince of Wales (later King Edward VII), 
Barnum, and Jenny Lind. As “Brady of 
Broadway” he received as much as $700 
for a picture. In 1860 Abraham Lincoln 
sat for him after the famous Cooper 
Union speech. 

Brady opened a studio in Washington 
as early as 1849. Some mental quirk, for 
which all Americans must be grateful, 
moved him to become a war photogra- 


The beaten Lee, at Richmond 
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Brady, from an original ambrotype 


pher and it was largely through his initi- 
ative the Civil War became the first war 
to be recorded by camera and, until the 
1914-1918 war and the recent world war, 
the only war to be well photographed. 
(Few pictures were made of the Franco- 
Prussian or the Russo-Japanese wars. ) 

- Brady’s achievements cannot be ex- 
aggerated. He beat down prejudices to 
get permission for himself and his as- 
sistants to go onto the battlefield. He 
spent $100,000 of his own money to 
make probably 7,000 pictures (two nega- 
tives of each, according to the editors of 





the “Photographic History of the Civil 
War”*); he equipped his field wagons 
with dark reoms in which the wet plates 
were treated just before exposure and 
developed within five minutes of ex- 


‘ posure, and he risked his life many times. 


Although he was only one of many 
Civil War photographers, he was un- 
doubtedly the best. The government 
recognized his value, and in 1875 Con- 
gress voted Brady $25,000 for his plates, 
but even this did not save him frora 
financial ruin. Impoverished, he died in 


New York on Jan. 15, 1896. (Mr. Lin- 


COLN’s CAMERA Man: MatTHEw B. 
Brapy. By.Roy Meredith. 368 pages. 
Scribners. $7.50.) 
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New Orleans, Then and Now 


It is not that New Orleans has changed 
so greatly in 120 years, but that the eyes 
of different recorders see its diverse peo- 
ples and cultures so variously. Two new 
novels bear out both those differences 
of aspect and of view. 

Mary King O’Donnell’s “Those Other 
People” is less a novel than a series of 
sketches. The purpose of her book is evi- 
dently to give a kaleidoscopic picture of 
contemporary New Orleans life in the fa- 
mous French Quarter. This is achieved 
by the simple expedient of taking inhabi- 
tants of a single block and hauling them 
through a day’s activities. 

The characters range all the way from 
a 40-year-old spinster in search of a sea- 
man she picked up in a bar the night 


*Published in 1912 by the Review of Reviews Co., 
New York. 


suddenly enriched by ten dollars. In this 
way, the author is able to cover a lot of 
territory—territory, incidentally, which she 
obviously knows very well. However, de- 
spite a certain sensitivity to her social 
scene and a rather well-pared prose style, 
Miss O’ Donnell has not achieved success. 

Frank Yerby’s novel, “The Foxes of 
Harrow,” is a historical romance which 
manages, despite its “romance,” to come 
forth with some convincing history. A 
stagy story, replete with beautiful women 
and brave, arrogant men, it is also a 
freshly conceived, well-documented pic- 
ture of an entire era in our Southern 
history. 

The story concerns one Stephen Fox, 
redheaded Irish gambler extraordinary, 
who arrives in New Orleans in 1825, 
armed with a pearl stickpin, $30 in gold, 
a way with the ladies, and a dream of 
making his way among the rich, Amer- 
ican-hating Creoles. Before long, he has 
picked out his bride, a cold, imperious 
French beauty, and the land on which he 
plans to build Harrow—the future show- 
place of the state. 

But the marriage doesn’t fare too well— 
there are other women, including a gor- 
geous 16-year-old quadroon—and before 
Stephen is 60 the reader has gone through 
many duels, some slave voodoo, and the 
Civil War. Yerby has managed to brew 
this into a concoction which, despite its 
overseasoning, comes forth as a valuable 
social document. (THosE OTHER PEOPLE. 
By Mary King O’Donnell. 343 pages. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.50. THe Foxes oF 
Harrow. By Frank Yerby. 534 pages. 
Dial. $3.) 
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In the field—Pinkerton, Lincoln, and General McClernand 
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Beltone Hearing. Aid Co., Dept w-2., 1450 W. 19th St, Chicago 8, !Mlinois 





Beltone Mono-Pac brings you a new 
world of sound—amazingly clear, natural 
— perfected by advanced electronic re- 
search. One lightweight unit — about the 
size of a spectacle case—does it all. Weighs 
about one-half as much as old style hearing 
aids with no clumsy, separate battery pack, 
no battery wire. Such a sensational advance 
that already tens of thousands of hard-of- 
hearing people have been delighted with 
how splendidly they hear now with this 
tiny but powerful device. 
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Lickety split, we 
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We've put them all in one box... the finest, 
candy specialties from the 
Country Store’s own kitchen. Every one a 
»delectable taste thrill... each a mouth- 
watering experience. Order this variety 
box now. You'll be sending back for more, 


POUND BOX $2 postPaiD 


Write for our year ‘round CLUB plan, and free 
illustrated CATALOG. Satisfaction guaranteed or 
check or money order. 
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You've made me hungry. Please send me __ bs. 
of your Surprise Package Send CLUB plan, ond 
FREE CATALOG, too. 
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MOVIES 


Lady Into Gypsy 


The third in a group of English 
to be released by Universal in ae fs: 
try, “Madonna of the Seven Moons,” like 
its immediate predecessor, “The Seventh 
Veil,” makes its bow to the current film 
convention: It also deals with a psycho. 
neurosis. But this time the emphasis js 

on melodrama rather than therapy. 
When she is quite young, Maddalena, 
a devout, convent-bred Italian girl, js 
raped by a gypsy. A few years later, she 
is happily married, becomes the ultra 
conservative mistress of an ornately hand. 
some villa in Rome, and has a daughter, 
Angela. But her early experience hag 
fatally split her personality and several 
times, after major domestic crises, she 
leaves her husband to live with a 
ahd 














band and her gypsy lover. In e 
her two existences, she has no remem. 
brance of the other. : 

The last flight from home ‘comes short- 
ly after Angela returns from school and 
forces her mother to throw open the 
somber house to a gayer social world and 
dress accordingly. Under her daughter's 
modern light touch, Maddalena’s alter. 
personality soon takes over. She loosens 
her hair, ties her jewels in a bandan- 
na, and makes off for Florence on @ 
one-way ticket. 7s 

For all its alternating pomp and pas 
sion, and Maddalena’s sudden death by 
stiletto, “Madonna of the Seven Moons 
is a handsome film, carefully made, and 
only occasionally tainted by absurdly 
pointed symbolism. Phyllis Calvert, as 
the unhappy lady living out two lives, 
endows. both roles with as much credi- 
bility as they can bear. And Stewart 
Granger as Nino, her gypsy lover, is 
muscular and fiery, much in the manner 
of a Gregory Peck gone Heathcliff. The 
rest of the cast, except for a few stock 
gypsies, are pleasant and well behaved. 
(MADONNA OF THE SEVEN Moons. Uni- 
versal. Arthur Crabtree, director. R. J. 
Minney, producer.) 
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Breakfast on Celluloid 


Eight and a half million people listen 
every morning to a radio program called 
“Breakfast in Hollywood.” It isn’t likely 












proceedings will appreciably swell their 
number. 

Most of the film’s action takes place in 
a reasonable replica of the actual site 
the radio program: a somewhat tropical- 
looking Hollywood restaurant owned by 
Tom Breneman, emcee of the program. 
Breneman uses all his radio-success tri 
—a pleasantly caustic manner, a trusty 
belly laugh, and an absolutely rig 
routine involving much corn and 
presentation of orchids to old ladies. But 
the movie’s demands on him are far, 
far greater than this. = 

In 90 minutes he is forced, in addition 
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19 his regular chore, to (1) foster a 
romance between Bonita Granville and 
a sailor, Eddie Ryan; (2) bring Beulah 
Bondi, at 82, back to an interest in living, 
and (3) open the eyes of a traveling 
salesman (Ray Walburn) to the beauties 
of his own wife (Billie Burke). 

Except for an occasional furtive glance 
at the camera, Breneman does about as 
well as can be expected. He has help 
from Andy Russell, as a “guest singer, 
the King Cole Trio, Spike Jones and His 
City Slickers, and Hedda Hopper, look- 
ing expressive in a foolish hat. (BREAK- 
rast IN Hottywoop. United Artists, 
Harold. Schuster, director. Edward 


Golden, producer.) 
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Bellows Fine Club Gin is a 


mellow background for enjoy- 
ment. The delicate flavors are so 
harmonized that no one flavor 
predominates. It has long been. 
considered by connoisseurs as 
ideal for Dry Martini cocktails. 


Distilled from 
100% Grain Neutral Spirits 
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IMPORTERS AND WINE MERCHANTS 
ESTABLISHED 1830 


New York @ Colorado Springs @ Chicago 
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Laughton on Rye | 

As a Deanna Durbin vehicle, “Because 1,800,000 Shares 
= al ’ rage: off as a romping field’ 7 ae 

arles Laughton, with Franchot | 

Tone present to help out in the pinches Kaiser-Frazer Corporation 
where the story hurts most. 

The gilded gingerbread confronting all . Common Stock 


three stars is Hollywood’s umptieth ro- 
mantic Hansel und Gretel story of Broad- 
way show business, of the stage-struck 
hopeful who rockets overnight from ob- 
scurity to stardom by virtue of her wide- 
- charm, her uninhibited imagination, Price $20.25 per Share 


Par Value $1 Per Share 


the conviction that she can act. As 

this conviction is justified only in 
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Singing is as good as, perhaps better than, M q , ‘ 
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us histrionic ham, is ly reason 
for grading “Because of Him” as tolerably lien & Company 
Her te or yg nes Bangers OF 
oy» ttversal. Felix Jackson, producer. 
Richard Wallace, director.) 








THERE'S NO MORE ELOQUENT way 
to say “I love you”’ than the gift 
of a fine Hamilton Watch. Your 
jeweler has a limited supply of 
men’s and women’s models. Price: 
$41.25 and up including tax. Write 
for booklet. Hamilton Watch Co., 
Dept. F-2, Lancaster, Penna. 
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Building 
Deterioration! 


Keep Out Water, 
Dirt and Cold! Save 
Needless Repairs! 


CHAMBERLIN 


PLASTI-CALK 


_ For Offices, Factories, Stores, Homes 


Protect woodwork around doors and windows! 
Keep out rain, frost, cold and dirt! Add comfort, 
save fuel. Let Chamberlin Plasti-Calk Service 
seal your building or home against the weather. 
Have a Chamberlin man give you an estimate 
today. Chamberlin Weatherproofing Service is 
nationwide . . . oldest and largest in the country. 
Factory Branch application assures. complete 
satisfaction. Free survey! No obligation! Ask now! 






Chemberlin Company 
| 1303 LeBrosse St., Detrol 26, Mich. 
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South Sea Moderns 


Profiting by the war-created interest 
in the islands of the Pacific, the Museum 
of Modern Art in New York last week 
opened a show called Arts of the South 
Seas. Probably the most comprehensive 
of its kind ever exhibited by an art 
museum, it is also one of the handsomest 
ever installed by a museum renowned for 
handsome installations. The 420 pieces, 
chosen from among 20,000—mostly from 
musty natural-history collections—are fan- 
— terrifying or downright beau- 
tiful. Religious masks, ancestral figures, 
roof spires, carved canoe prows, clubs, 
and boomerangs, they are set against 
backgrounds of earth red, moss green, and 
tropical foliage, and dramatically lighted 
to suggest the sometimes lush, sometimes 
stark terrain from which they come. 

This oceanic art is among the least 
known of all primitive expressions. Yet 
as much as, if not more than the better- 
known African sculpture, it is close in 
form and feeling to contemporary art. 

An Australian bark painting of a geo- 
metrically designed fish could almost pass 
for a fantasy by the Swiss painter, the 
late Paul Klee. A seated figure from New 
Guinea recalls a William Steig wood 
sculpture. 

René d’Harnoncourt, the expert on 
primitive arts who directed the Modem 
Art show, emphasizes that the deviations 
from realism in the South Sea Islands 
do not, as most people think, stem from 
lack of skill; as in modern art, they are 
deliberate exaggerations for emotional 
emphasis. As proof, he points to a wooden 
arm from the Marquesas Islands, part of 
a tattooing model, executed in the best 
department-store-dummy tradition. 

Among objects of special interest: 

@ An 11-foot-high, 6-foot-wide, 4-foot- 
thick replica of one of the huge stone 


A massive head from Easter Island and a Steig-like figurine from New Guinea 





images, weighing up to 30 tons, from re- 
mote Easter Island. 


@ From Australia, a model of a figure in | 


ceremonial dress made of feathers glued 
with human blood. 

@ A priceless Hawaiian cape of electric 
red and yellow feathers. 

@ Savage 5-foot-high carved wood an- 
cestral figures from the New Hebrides, 
contrasted with the refined jade carvings 
of the New Zealand Maori, whose work 
ranks with the world’s art masterpieces. 


Sel 


Displaced Art 


Last December there came almost em- 
barrassed releases from the War Depatt- 
ment and the National Gallery in Wash- 
ington, explaining that 200 German 
paintings—rated among the _ world’s 
greatest masterpieces and__ belonging 
mostly to the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum 
in Berlin—had been brought to the Unit- 
ed. States for safekeeping “until condi- 
tions in Germany insuring their proper 
care have been reestablished” (NEws- 
WEEK, Dec. 24, 1945). 


Art authorities questioned the motives 


behind the transfer but generally in 
word-of-mouth criticism and within 
trade. This week, in the February issue of 
the Magazine of Art, they opened fire. 
The first of four protests was signed 
by 82 of the Army’s 35 Monuments and 
Fine Arts officers assigned to Germany. 
The deal, they said, “establishes a prece- 
dent which is neither morally tenable nor 
trustworthy.” As to the need for protec- 
tion: “Depots and personnel, both fully 
competent for their protection, have been 
inaugurated and are functioning.” They 
pointed out the paradox that the . 
are preparing to prosecute indivi 
for sequestering cultural treasures under 


the pretext of “protective custody.” Ane 
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ey concluded: “Though our obligations 
are to the nation to which we owe alle- 
giance, there are yet further obligations 
to common justice and decency .. . 
among civilized nations. ee 

No. 2 protestor was Andrew C. Ritchie, 
director of the Albright Gallery of 
Buffalo, N. Y., now on leave in Gerrhany. 
Duplicating several points made by the 
32, officers, he also emphasized the im- 
portance of Germany's cultural patrimony 
to a national rebirth. 

Two further protests, apparently aimed 
at preventing still more shipments of 
German art to this country, came from 
Herbert J. Spinden, in behalf of the 
American Anthropological Association, 
and Rensselaer W. Lee, for the College 
Art Association of America. 

The Magazine of Art left the last 
word on the German paintings to the 
State Department, printing a reply to Lee 
signed by James W. Riddleberger, Chief 
of the Division of Central European 
Affairs. This stated: “It was hoped that 
the President’s pledge that they would be 
returned to Germany would satisfy those 
who might be critical of this govern- 
ment’s motives.” 


Bellows of the Prize Ring 


George Bellows, a handsome 6-foot 
artist renowned for his robust prizefight 
pictures, died at 42—just 21 years ago 


last month. And on Jan. 31 the Art In- - 


stitute of Chicago opened the most com- 
prehensive exhibition of his work held 
since the year he died. On show are 57 
paintings, 86 drawings, and 40 litho- 
graphs—a medium Bellows did much to 
restore to favor. 

Bellows was a Midwesterner. He was 
born and reared in Columbus, Ohio, and 
was star shortstop at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Coming to New York at the end 
of his junior year in 1904, he spent two 
years in the art classes of Robert Henri, 
who was teaching his pupils to paint the 
life around them freely and vigorously. 
Bellows was an apt pupil._ 

In the early days often visited Tom 
Sharkey’s Athletic Club. Fight pictures he 
made there, of which “Stag at Sharkey’s” 
and “Both Members of This Club” (painted 
in 1909) are at Chicago, made him the 
most-talked-of artist in the country. 

Bellows was a prizewinning, popular 
success all the rest of his short life. 
From city and prizefight scenes, how- 
ever, he turned to lyrical landscapes, 
penetrating portraits of the old people 
in his family, and appealing portraits of 
his wife, Emma, om hi 
and Jean. (Mrs. Bellows and Anne, now 
the wife of a Cleveland trade journalist, 
Maynard Kearney, were at the Chicago 
Opening; Jean, an actress, is with a USO 
unit in Belgium. ) 

Bellows returned to fighting to cover 
the Dempsey-Firpo match in New York 
on Sept. 14, 1928. The resulting drawing, 

thograph, and painting were his last 


ail ‘that field. 
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Greater 


Brilliance 


plus longer 
lamp life... 


— 


Victor's exclusive 
-draft lamp house 


ion. lamps get hor. . . very hot. But only 


natophone this condition is anticipated and 
with Victor's exclusive Spira-draft lamp house, 
“on the Animatophone is the cooled air forced in a 
Spitalized, all-over, fast-moving stream through a multiple 
wall to dissipate heat more efficiently, 


The Animatophone Result . . . longer lamp life, clearer pictures. And re 
Mieclecter poe a gy the VICTOR, the lamp has a standard base, 
Firct in the Field obtainable anywhere, at no extra cost. 


Here’s another outstanding feature that gives the Victor 
Animatophone its leading position in the 16mm industry. 
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Home Office and Factory: Davenport, lowa 
New York (18) McGraw-Hill Bidg., 330 W. 42nd Street 
Chicago (1) 188 W. Randolph 


MAKERS OF I6MM EQUIPMENT SINCE 


AVAILABLE AGAIN! 
The one and only 


BENEDICTINE 


When you order Benedictine liqueur, be sure you get 
the original Benedictine D.O.M. 

By now there is no reason why your dealer or 
favorite dining-out spot should not have an ample sup- 
ply. Look for the distinctive bottle with the fa- 
miliar D.O.M showing prominently on the label. £ 

The one and only genuine Benedictine D.O.M |] 
is produced from the ancient secret formula, 
by the original Societe Anonyme Benedictine 
founded at Fecamp, France. ; 

Tonight, enjoy a Benedictine after coffee. 
Benedictine is more than an after-dinner 
liqueur. It is an experience in good living. 
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Sole Agents for the U.S. 
JULIUS WILE SONS & CO. INC. 


‘New York 16, N. Y. 
86 PROOF 
PRODUCED IN SPAIN 
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Wishing for 
Better Heating? 


Stop wishing for better heating! No 
magic is required to turn that ob- 
solete apparatus into a perfectly 
balanced heating system. 


Modernization with the Webster 


Moderator System and Automatic 
Controls will assure comfor:able 


heat at all times, under all condi- - 


tions, in all parts of the building. 
Steam delivery to each radiator is 
“Controlled-by-the-Weather” to 
agree with exposure and outside 
weather conditions. 


In the Webster Moderator System 
there are just four control elements: 
an Outdoor Thermostat, a Main 
Steam Control Valve, a Manual 
Variator and a Pressure Control 
Cabinet. They assure the highest 
expression of comfort and econ- 
omy in modern steam heating. 


More Heat with Less Fuel 


Seven outof ten large buildings in America 
(many less than ten years old) can get up 
to 33 per cent more heat out ot the fuel 
consumed! ... If you are planning on a 
new building or on modernizing an exist- 
ing building, write today for “Performance 
Facts”— a k of case studies, before and 
after figures, on 268 Webster Steam Heating 
installations. Address Dept. NW-2. 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. J. 
Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in principal Cities : : Est. 1888 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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Theories Are Afterthoughts 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


Wien men are most certain that 
their actions are guided by plan and 
principle, they are too often moving 
by hunch. and expediency. The ra- 
tionalization of a course of action 
generally comes after, rather than be- 
fore, the act. As my teacher of political 
philosophy once told his class, “By the 
time a system of political theory is 
thought through and written down, 
the world on which it is 
based has passed away.” 

This fact, so hard for men 
to learn, is clearly shown in 
any survey of American eco- 
nomic ideas. A great review 
of such theories now ap- 
pears in Joseph Dorfman’s 
“The Economic Mind in 
American Civilization, 1606- 
1865.”* Mr. Dorfman’s col- 
league, Wesley C. Mitchell, 
says of this new work that 
it “will become one of the classics 
studied by our children’s children.” 
He is wrong. It will never be studied 
by children. But I surmise that when 
our children’s children are‘old enough 
to read NEwswEEX we shall still have 
a good many pages of Mr. Dorfman’s 
book ahead of us. It is toilsome read- 
ing, but worth the effort. 


With meticulous care, Mr. Dorf- 
man spreads on his pages an interpre- 
tation and summary of what important 
men said about economic life in Amer- 
ica. John Winthrop, Roger Williams, 
William Penn (Dorfman calls Penn 
“the greatest intellectual figure” in 
seventeenth-century America), Benja- 
min Franklin, John Woolman, George 
Logan, Alexander Hamilton, John 
Adams, Thomas Jefferson, Thomas 
Paine, Robert Fulton and many more 
recent figures move through the book. 
Hundreds of minor figures are rescued 
from dust, sometimes unnecessarily. 
Mr. Dorfman has created a panorama 
of what men have thought and said 
about the economic life in which they 
lived. A hundred bits ef mythology 
about what our ancestors thought are 
snuffed out. The hard reality of a 
growing country emerges. And the 
tendency of men to find good reasons 
for bad actions is ruthlessly exposed. 

Mr. Dorfman emphasizes, over and 
over, the concentration of economic 
thinking, up to the Civil War, —on 
international commerce, as well as 
the eternal zest with which people 
played with monetary schemes. With 


" ®Viking Press; 1,120 pages. $7.50, 
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respect to both these trends, American 
thinkers were slavishly following Brit. 
ish mercantilism and French inflation. 
ism. But while they were still con- 
centrating their thinking on problems 
of commerce, America was evolving 
into the world’s greatest producing na- 
tion. Thinking revolved about out 
worm concepts while the facts were 
creating a new nation. 

In the field of creative 
writing, Emerson, in 1887, 
called on American intel- 
lectuals to cast off the bond- 
age of European forms and 
create a genuine American 
literature. That new litera. 
ture appeared. But in eco- 
nomic thought, there was 
no such declaration of inde- 
pendence, and, for the most 
part, American economists 
continued to follow Euro- 
pean models. This tendency is still 
apparent. Lord Keynes, for example, 
has a great ascendency among Ameri- 
can professors of economics, although 
his theories have little to do with 
American problems. The vast fact of 
American mass production has yet to 
be explained in terms of economic 
theory. Perhaps its philosophers will 
appear only after the country has 
moved on to another phase of growth. 

The arguments which we hear from 
both sides of the current labor-manage- 
ment war illustrate the lag between 
fact and theory. There is scarcely a 
single principle on which Messrs. 
Murray, Wilson, Fairless and Reuther 
can agree. And without a common 
economic language, how can there be 
collective bargaining? Concepts like 
“ability to pay” mean all things to all 
men. Occasionally, we still hear talk 
of labor as a commodity, — 
that concept has been legally, mo: 
and intellectually dead for 30 years. 
Meanwhile, our labor problems mud- 
dle along. from crisis to crisis. 


Mr.’ Dorfman reminds us of our 
great heritage of achievement only by 
showing how utterly our deeds have 
been underestimated by our ideas. It 
may be this lag between action and in- 
terpretation will always be charactet- 
istic of human affairs. But it can do less 
harm if economic and political leaders 
come to a fuller recognition of its 
presence and its limiting influence @ 
solving our common problems. We are 
entering strange waters, gui 
charts drawn in a past generatiom. 
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Anthony Schick watches alertly as his 
son, Ferris ick, handles an exacting 
heat-treating operation in Studebak- 
er’s chassis division tool department. 
The young man is 20—the father 53. 
There are many such family teams on 
the Studebaker employment roster. 


>, 2 Studebaker 


Many a boy learns fine craftsmanship from 
his own father in the Studebaker plants 


Dean Knepp served overseas for 13 
months before returning to his Stude- 
baker job after medical discharge from 
the Army. His father, Raymond J. 
Knepp, seated in above picture, has been 
over 23 years. 


Plenty of staunch young 
exponents uphold Studebaker’s 
ideals of quality 


OMEONE once said, “They get 

"em young and train ’em right 
at Studebaker” —and there’s a world 
of truth in that explanation of the 
consistent high quality of Studebaker 
workmanship. 

A good many of the older men in 
the Studebaker factories are proud 
to have their own sons or younger 
relatives as their apprentices. In 
fact, not a few of the craftsmen who 
have grown old in Studebaker serv- 
ice followed fathers—and, in some 
cases, grandfathers—into places in 
these famous vehicle-building plants. 

Obviously, all the fine craftsman- 
ship that distinguishes Studebaker 
cars and trucks is not the work of 
father-and-son teams. But there’s no 
question that most of it is the proud 


achievement of men who have made 
a lifetime career of their service un- 
der the flag of Studebaker. 


A tradition nine decades strong 


The story of Studebaker quality goes 
back over 94 years now, through 
generations of home-loving, home- 
owning craftsmen who settled in 
South Bend and made it one of 
America’s strongholds of expert 
workmanship. 

There is family pride, community 
pride as well as organization pride 
in the painstaking care which puts 
long-lasting performance into every 
car and truck that carries the trust- 
worthy Studebaker name. 


St Bend 27, Indiana, U. S. A. 7 


BUILDER OF CARS WORTHY 
OF AMERICA’S HOMES 









DESIGNED FOR 
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" Loox, Burt has run up the 
Cocktail Flag.” —“Yes, but what's that underneath?” 
—“Oh, don’t you know?...that’s Pennant 7 for Burt's 


favorite whiskey ...Seagram’s 7 Crown.” —“Come 






on, let’s get aboard...Seagram’s 7 Crown is pre- 
war quality whiskey! This is one party that’s going 
to be a signal success.” 


| Seagram's chee J Cann 


Say Seagram's and be Sure of Pre Mar Quality 


Seagram's 7 Crown Blended Whiskey. 65% Grain Neutral Spirits. 86.8 Proof. Seagram - Distillers Corporation, Chrysler Building, New York 





